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SECTIONAL JEALOUSY. 


OHN A. ANDREW, of Massachusetts, as 

stanch a Republican as ever lived, and a 
war Governor worthy of the great traditions 
of his State, said, substantially, when the 
war ended, that the country must now make 
peace as zealously as it had made war. For 
a thousand obvious reasons, this was very 
difficult. The long mutual jealousy of the 
sections, the abolition of slavery, the sub- 
verted political and industrial situation of 
the South, were all radically deranging ele- 
ments. The prompt and vigorous suppres- 
sion of the Ku-Klux and the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendments were important 
agents in a work which from its nature 
must be difficult and slow. There has 
been since the war, and not unnaturally, 
immense misapprebension on both sides, and 
an appeal to sectional suspicion and jeal- 
ousy has been always very effective. A stu- 
pid and malignant article in a Southern 
newspaper, an angry word from a Southern 
orator regretting the lost cause, or a crime 
against a negro, have been enough to kin- 
dle Northern animosity and arouse North- 
ern doubt of all the people in the Southern 
States; while a taunt at Southern barba- 
rism and a sneer at Southern loyalty to the 
amended Constitution have excited as bitter 
a hostility in those States against Northern 
vindictiveness and injustice. 

There is no more hopeful sign of the 
times than the mutnal disposition of intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens in all parts of 
the country to cultivate a good understand- 
ing, and not to permit themselves to be ar- 
rayed against each other merely to promote 
the persoual interests of party leaders, or 
simply to maintain party organization. It 
is well for Republicans to heed the fact 
which we pointed out last week, that emi- 
nent Southern Democrats hold sounder 
views of some vitally important public 
questions than eminent Northern Republic- 
ans; and Democrats may wisely ponder the 
fact that distinguished Democratic leaders 
are in open opposition upon the same ques- 
tions to the general tendency of their party. 
The time has passed in which the great 
mass of Northern Republicans can be per- 
suaded to believe that the public men of 
the Southern States are inspired solely by a 
desire to undo the results of the war, and 
Southern Democrats will gradually perceive 
that there is a Republican sentiment which 
is neither merely sectional nor distrustful. 
The progress toward a common understand- 
ing is very slow, but there is no more imme- 
diate and imperative patriotic duty than to 
promote it in every reasonable way. Dur- 
ing the campaign of 1876 it was an honest 
Republican feeling that Republican defeat 
meant the remorseless oppression of the ne- 
gro, the pensioning of Southern soldiers, and 
the payment of enormous Southern claims 
that would lead to repudiation. These 
were sincere apprehensions, accompanied 
no doubt by a conviction that Southerners 
could not be really patriotic and loyal to 
the Union. Such fears were freely express- 
ed upon the stump. But the conduct of 
eminent Southern leaders during the angry 
and doubtful winter of last year dispelled a 
great many delusions; and it is significant 
that the ablest and most conspicuous of the 
Southern public men are those whose patri- 
otic position is most manly and pronounced. 
They are reviled, indeed, by the malignant 
and disorganizing Democratic feeling in the 
Northern States, because their steadfastness 
saved the country from a catastrophe in de- 
ciding the Presidential election. But how- 
ever they may exasperate the more desper- 
ate among their own partisans, they have 
shown intelligent and sincere Republicans 
that a man may have been a “ Confederate 
brigadier” without having lost all claim to 
respect and confidence as a patriotic man, 
whatever political and party sympathies he 
may profess. 

It is, we know, a favorite theory with 








many Republicans that a sectional issue is 
indispensable to Republican success in 1880. 
It is proposed to raise the cry of an alliance 
between “the solid South” and the North- 
ern Democracy to rob the Treasury for the 
gratification of “the South,” and in order 
to make it effective “the Northern heart 
must be roused” into solid hostility against 
“the South.” It is enough to say of this 
plan ‘that it must evidently miscarry. If, 
as Mr. CHANDLER alleges, the election of 
1876 was carried upon a platform of distrust 
and jealousy, the result of that election and 
all that has since occurred show that it can 
not be repeated. The business of clever 
“politicians,” to say nothing of good citi- 
zens and honorable men, is, therefore, to 
find a more promising and tenable plan. 
“The South,” as it is called, is undoubtedly 
Democratic. Under supreme and unques- 
tionable Republican national ascendency, 
with all possible and honest Republican 
doubt and distrust, all but two of the South- 
ern States had been recovered by the Dem- 
ocrats, and even had Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN 
and PACKARD been recognized, Louisiana 
and South Carolina would have ceased to 
be Republican by 1880. How? In the 
same way that the other States ceased to 
be so, and nothing more could have been 
done to prevent it in the last two States 
than in the others. “The South” is Demo- 
cratic and “solid.” That is the fact with 
which the Republican party must deal. 
Can it deal with it in no other way than by 
asserting that Southerners were rebels, and 
therefore that they ought not to control the 
government? There is nothing more polit- 
ically stupid than the appeal to a section- 
alism which not only has been shown by 
events to be insufficient for a party plat- 
form, but which, in the nature of things, is 
constantly decreasing in bitterness. If sec- 
tional jealousy, under whatever pretense, 
is invoked because it is believed that there 
is nothing else that can prevent Democratic 
success, all reasonable opposition to that 
success is virtually abandoned. 

The reason that “the North” can not be 
aroused by a mere sectional appeal is evi- 
dent. It is the rapidly extending feeling 
that the real troubles in the Southern States 
are not such as national military interfer- 
ence can remedy, and the conviction that 
Republicans are responsible for much ve- 
nality and misrule in many of those States. 
If the duty of a good citizen be to screen 
his party by hook or by crook, it is, of course, 
very unwise for a Republican to admit as 
much as this. But there are so many Re- 
publicans who recognize some other Repub- 
lican principle than sectional jealousy that 
it is well to take them into account. 





MR. SUMNER’S VINDICATION, 


Tue attack upon the veracity of Mr. Sum- 
NER made by General GRANT in a conversa- 
tion with a Herald reporter on the 11th of 
September last was in every way unfortu- 
nate. It was totally uncalled for, and was 
introduced episodically, according to the re- 
port, by the remark, “I must tell you an in- 
cident about Mr. SUMNER,” apropos of noth- 
ing except the ex-President’s dislike of the 
dead Senator. General GRANT could not 
have supposed that his accusation of Mr. 
SUMNER as making statements “knowing 
them to be falsehoods” would be left unno- 
ticed. The warm discussion that followed 
compelled Mr. Fisu to break a silence which 
we have no doubt he preferred to keep. 
The Senate removed the seal of secrecy from 
its records, and Mr. SUMNER was fully vin- 
dicated. The official record proves that 
General GRANT'S information was incorrect, 
and therefore that his assertion that Mr. 
SUMNER made statements “knowing them 
to be falsehoods” was—and as we believe, 
of course, unintentionally—untrue. Mr. J. 
BANCROFT Davis, who was Assistant Secre- 
tary of State under Mr. Fis, has now made 
a contribution to the controversy, in which, 
however, he touches very lightly and unsat- 
isfactorily upon this point. But as his 
statement must be considered the best de- 
fense possible of General GRANT’s assertion, 
it is the duty of those to examine it whom 
personal friendship with Mr. SuMNER had 
taught to trust his word. 

The subject is fortunately very simple. 
Mr. SUMNER remarked to a friend that when 
he was removed from the chairmanship of 
the Foreign Committee of the Senate he 
“left a clean docket ;” that is to say, that 
he had reported to the Senate all the mat- 
ters which had been referred to his commit- 
tee, and that there was no business pending 
before it. Alluding to this remark, General 
GRANT told the Herald reporter that he had 
proposed to prove that Mr. SumNER had 
made these statements “knowing them to 
be falsehoods.” He continued that he had 
told Mr. SUMNER’s friend—the italics are 
ours— 

‘that there were nine or eleven treaties before the 
Senate from the State Department that had been there 
several months, and had been in Mr. Sumnen’s hands, 
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but had never been laid before the committee, I wrote 
from the spot, Long Branch, to the State Department, 
and to my own surprise there proved to be more treaties 
than I had said that had been in Mr, Sumyer’s own 
hands for a longer time than I expected, That was the 
* clean docket.’” 

General Grant further remarked that his 
object “in having the record searched” was 
to show that “ Mr. SUMNER was not a truth- 
ful man;” and he added : 

“The work of that committee when Mr. Cameron 

took charge was in a most deplorable state, due entire- 
ly to Mr. Sumner’s persistent obstructiveness and dila- 
toriness.” 
Here is the distinct charge that Mr. SUMNER 
retained treaties in his committee, and 
would not report them to the Senate, and 
then deliberately, knowing it to be a false- 
hood, said that he had reported them. 

Mr. FisH, who was at the head of the 
State Department during the time of which 
General GRANT speaks, was interviewed in 
Boston on the 19th of October, and said, ac- 
cording to the report—the italics are ours: 

“‘It was a fact that was susceptible of proof from 
the Senate records that drafts of treaties, from eight 
to eleven in number, remained in the hands of the com- 
mittee for several months, some of them, as near as 
Mr. Fisu could remember, for more than two years. 
Mr. Fien did not impute this delay of public business 
to negligence on the part of Mr. Sumner.” 


Upon the report of this interview, Mr. Ep- 
WARD L., PIERCE, the biographer and a liter- 
ary executor of Mr. SUMNER, asked Mr. FisH 
for the specific details of his statement. Mr. 
FisH replied in a letter containing a list of 
the treaties, and stating—the italics are 
ours : 

“The fact that a large number of treaties had failed 

to receive the consideration of the committee at the time 
when Mr. Sumner’s appointment as its chairman ex- 
pired....was commented upon at the time....It was 
frequently and publicly mentioned.” 
The charge throughout is defined. It is 
that Mr. SUMNER obstructed business in his 
committee, and, by failing to report the 
treaties to the Senate, delayed the public 
business—a delay for which he was individ- 
ually responsible. 

On the 20th of November the Senate, in ex- 
ecutive session, and, as is believed, upon 
the motion of Mr. Hoar, the successor of 
Mr. SUMNER, removed the injunction of se- 
crecy from its records, and it appears that 
all but one of the nine treaties upon the list 
furnished by Mr. Fis had been reported to 
the Senate by Mr. SUMNER before his removal 
Srom the chairmanship. The cause of delay 
in the case of the one treaty unreported is 
not known, but it is not to be assumed that 
it was the negligence of a chairman who 
had thus shown himself to be peculiarly dil- 
igent. Since the publication of the official 
record of the prompt report to the Senate 
of the treaties which Mr. SUMNER was said 
to have “ pigeon-holed” in his committee, 
we have nothing of authority in explana- 
tion of the charge which was thus officially 
disproved, until Mr. Davis’s paper dated 
the 3d of January, 1878. This is chiefly oc- 
cupied with showing that the reason al- 
leged in the Senate for the removal of Mr. 
SUMNER from the chairmanship was not the 
real reason, and that the Senators equivo- 
cated. But the only justification attempted 
by Mr. Davis for the persistent and elab- 
orate assertion that Mr. SUMNER “ pigeon- 
holed” treaties and did not report them to 
the Senate, which the record now disproves, 
is this—the italics are ours: 

“ By the custom of the Senate, treaties which have 
been Jrom @ committee, with a recommenda- 
tion that the Senate advise their ratification, are re- 
garded as in the charge of the chairman, unless report- 
ed by some other member. It is his business to move 
them forward and secure the Senate's action upon 
them. The unrevealed records of the Senate in execu- 
tive session will show whether Mr. Sumner made any 


attempt during that winter to secure the action of 
the Senate on those treaties.” 


Mr. Davis here deliberately admits that the 
treaties had been reported by Mr. SUMNER, 
although General Grant and Mr. Fish have 
distinctly declared that he had not reported 
them. And admitting that the original ac- 
cusation was untrue, and consequently that 
Mr. SUMNER’s statement, which General 
GRANT described as a willful falsehood, was 
strictly true, Mr. Davis now makes a totally 
different charge. But those who without 
occasion accused Mr. SUMNER of deliberate 
falsehood must be held to their accusation. 
The allegation was that Mr. SUMNER by not 
reporting the treaties to the Senate kept 
them out of its power, and prevented its ac- 
tion upon them. The records show that he 
did report them, and placed them in posses- 
sion of the Senate. Mr. Davis now says 
that the custom is to await the chairman’s 
action. But the business is then in posses- 
sion of the Senate. If the chairman ob- 
structs, any member may call up the report. 
And if in the case of Mr. SUMNER the pub- 
lic business was injured by the delay of the 
chairman, every Senator who acquiesced was 
equally negligent and dilatory. Thus the 
distinct charge that Mr. SUMNER smothered 
public business in his committee, and Gen- 
eral GRANT’s assertion, founded upon that 
misstatement, that he told falsehoods about 








it, are officially and completely disproved. 








The only defense attempted is a change of 
the accusation, and an appeal to inaccessj- 
ble evidence, which, were it produced, anq 
proved any thing injurious, would inyolye 
other Senators as much as Mr. SUMNER. The 
question remains, Who originated a calumy y 
which could be exposed only by the secret 
records of the Senate, and for what Purpose 
was itinvented? General GRant knew only 
what he was told, and Mr. Fisu is incapable 
of foul play. But surely if the Herald re. 
porter misrepresented General Grant, or j f, 
as he must now see, he was misinformed, he 
will not hesitate, when opportunity offers, 
to acknowledge his mistake ; while Mr. Fisu, 
who may easily have been the victim of the 
same misinformation, can not accept Mr. 
Davis’s statement that Mr. SUMNER did not 
call up the treaties in the Senate as an ex- 
planation of the assertion that “a large num- 
ber of treaties had failed to receive the con- 
sideration of the committee.” The other 
reason that Mr. Davis now offers for the re- 
moval of Mr. SUMNER from his chairmanship 
we do not here consider, except to say that 
it did not satisfy Mr. SHERMAN, who could 
have had no personal motive not to coincide 
in the removal. Who invented the calumny 
of the failure to report the treaties, and for 
what purpose was it invented? 





COLLECTOR ARTHUR’S LETTER. 


COLLECTOR ARTHUR, of New York, has 
written a review of the reports of the Jay 
commission of inquiry, in which he makes 
some interesting and suggestive statements. 
He holds the elements of a correct civil sery- 
ice system to be, first, permanence of tenure, 
which of course prevents removals except 
for cause ; second, promotion ; third, prompt 
and thorough investigation of all complaints, 
and equally prompt punishment. He main- 
tains that these principles have been more 
faithfully observed and more thoroughly 
carried out in the New York Custom-hcuse 
under his administration “than in any other 
branch of the government either under the 
present or any past national Administra- 
tion,” and he cites the proof. Of 923 per- 
sons who held office on December 1, 1871, 
when he became Collector, 531 were still in 
office on May 1, 1877. This leaves 392 who 
have died or resigned or have been re- 
moved, which is an average of sixty-five in 
each year. The yearly percentage of re- 
movals for all causes has been only two and 
three-quarters per cent. Of the 392 appoint- 
ments, 175. were made in strict conformity 
to the civil service rules of General GRANT. 
The other original appointments “are made 
precisely as in all other public offices, that 
is, upon the recommendation of persons who 
are known.” Promotion, the Collector says, 
has been the uniform system, as proved by 
the evidence before the commission; and 
lastly, he alleges that all complaints have 
been promptly examined, and when found 
to be justified, offenders have been punished 
and removed. 

The principles of a correct system which 
the Collector mentions are unquestionably 
sound, but by no means exhaustive. But it 
is a familiar fact that the efficiency of any 
reform depends not upon the letter of a rule, 
but upon the manner in which it is observed. 
Nothing was more evident to the framers of 
the rules to which the Collector alludes, and 
nothing was more constantly emphasized in 
all their deliberations and their conferences 
with the President, than that every thing 
depended upon good faith, and that, in the 
hands of an officer who was secretly hostile 
to the principle arel object of the reform, 
the rules could readily be made to strength- 
en the very abuses which they were intend- 
ed to correct. The manner in which this 
could be done is obvious. We will suppose 
an illustration. In the New York Custom- 
house the examining boards were composed 
of subordinates of the Collector. Nothing 
is easier or more probable, under such cir- 
cumstances, than collusion. We certainly 
make no such accusation against the Col- 
lector or the board in question, but this was 
a defect so apparent—and so inevitable un- 
less there were new laws, which the framers 
of the rules could not make—that Mr. 
JENCKES considered it necessarily fatal to 
the whole scheme. If the rules in question 
are carefully read, it will be seen that if they 
were enforced by those who heartily desired 
the object for which they were framed, they 
would be very efficient; but as they neces- 
sarily depended upon good faith, and were, 
of equal necessity, intrusted for execution 
to those who owed their places to party con- 
siderations, and who thought that such rules 
honestly enforced would be destructive of 
party ascendency and organization, it is 
plain that good results could not be assured. 
Take, again, for instance, the first element 
of a correct civil service as stated by the 
Collector in his letter—removals only for 
cause. Who is supposed to be the judge of 
“cause?” The Collector. Now Collector 
ARTHUR probably does not suppose that any 
of his predecessors, who, as he says, removed 
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ly twenty-eight per cent., or more 
a 7 Y sae a8 the whole force, would 
agree that they had ever removed a single 
incumbent except for cause. Yet the “cause 
in how many of those removals was really 
political pressure and superior personal in- 
fluence? Thus the rule of no removal ex- 
cept for cause, when the removing power 
decides cause at his discretion, is simply re- 
moval at the will of that power. Hence the 
necessity of intrusting the power only to 
those who will recognize no illicit “cause. 

Taking the Collector’s statement exactly 
as he makes it, it is still impossible to ad- 
mit that it necessarily shows a reform of 
system, even if it establishes that the sys- 
tem has been more reasonably administered 
by him. The primary complaint of the ex- 
isting system is that appointments are not 
made for fitness, but for political or personal 
cousiderations. What says the Collector? 
“The fact is that original appointments are 
made precisely as in all other public offices, 
that is, upon the recommendation of persons 
who are known.” Now test this by what 
we have said of good faith. A Collector 
heartily in favor of administering the Cus- 
tom-house upon business principles would 
appoint a subordinate upon trusty recom- 
mendations, which he knew to be non-po- 
litieal, of qualification and character. A 
Collector who thinks that patronage be- 
longs to the party, and that it is indispensa- 
ble to efficient political organization, would 
appoint upon a certificate of fitness from a 
ward committee. The act would be abso- 
lutely and essentially different, yet in both 
cases the appointment would be made “ upon 
the recommendation of persons who are 
known.” Indeed, there is no great question 
in which the devil can be more effectually 
whipped around the stump than this of civil 
service reform. 

There is another point of great impor- 
tance which the Collector does not touch. 
A proper enforcement of the rule of no re- 
moval except for cause requires the removal 
by a Collector devoted to “ business princi- 
ples” of all those subordinates who hold 
places merely as payment for the political 
and party service which they are expected 
to render. The rule of “cause” enforced 
perfunctorily would suffer such incumbents 
to remain, and be cited as proofs of regard 
for sound principles. The same rule en- 
“orced in good faith would remove such of- 
ficers as holding by an improper tenure. 
Once more, the Collector’s statement to 
which we have referred—that the removals 
under his three immediate predecessors were 
twenty-eight per cent. annually—is suffi- 
cient evidence of the character of the sys- 
tem which it is proposed to reform. That 
statement is, of course, official and authentic. 
Under the existing system there is nothing 
but the discretion of the Collector to pre- 
vent the percentage rising to fifty and more. 
We do not need, we hope, to say that those 
who desire a real reform are not waging war 
upon Collector ARTHUR or Collector Smm- 
MONS, but upon an evilsystem. If their re- 
moval is sought, it is because they have 
failed to give evidence of any hearty desire 
to effect, not a technical conformity to rules, 
which, as we have shown, can be easily 
evaded, but a reform of the system. As we 
have heretofore said, in the old antislavery 
times he would not have been thought a 
very sincere or a very sensible antislavery 
man who was willing to intrust antislavery 
measures to pro-slavery men, however hon- 
est they might be. 





RE-OPENING THE QUESTION. 


THE reported intention to re-open the 
Presidential question and to inquire into 
the title was a natural consequence of Mr. 
CHANDLER’s letter. We doubt, however, if 
a serious effort to that end will be made. 
If it should be, it would tend only to the 
further division of the Republican party, 
and it would produce singular alliances. 
On the one hand would be the irreconcil- 
able Republicans and the irreconcilable 
Democrats of the closing days of the last 
Congress, and on the other the real leader- 
ship, intelligence, and weight of the Demo- 
cratic party with the Republicans who sus- 
tain the Administration. It is not a question 
which the good sense of the country wishes 
to disturb. The situation of the last win- 
ter was deplorable, and the solution was 
hailed as most fortunate for every national 
interest. Morally speaking, it is undoubt- 
edly true that the conviction of fraud on 
one side is set off by that of violence on the 
other; and the true course for Congress is 
to accept a conclusion which the country 
has accepted, and take good care to provide 
& constitutional electoral method which 
will adjust the practical difficulties which 
experience has disclosed. 

There are questions of the gravest impor- 
tance before the country in which every in- 
terest is vitally concerned, and it is to these 
that the attention of Congress should be ad- 





dressed. The financial question in its va- 
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rious aspects, including the revision of the 
tariff, which it is understood will be pro- 
posed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is the subject of commanding im- 
portance, for it involves the re-establish- 
ment of confidence which the silver agita- 
tion and the suggested repeal of the 
Resumption Act necessarily disturb. The 
intimation of Mr. MONTGOMERY BLaIR in 
his memorial to the Maryland Legislature 
that the imputation of fraud in the settle- 
ment of the electoral question last year is 
in great part the cause of the business pros- 
tration is ludicrous, but nothing more. This 
charge has undoubtedly no influence what- 
ever upon the situation, and is fully under- 
stood to be just what it is—a cry for another 
campaign. There was never an important 
public action more gladly and generally ac- 
cepted than the decision of the electoral 
tribunal. 

It is none the less the imperative duty 
of Congress to prevent the recurrence of the 
trouble of last year. It is now ascertained 
that vital questions may arise under the ex- 
isting provisions for a Presidential election 
for which there is no remedy in the laws or 
the Constitution. Itis not often the fortune 
of a country to become practically aware of 
such a want and to escape peacefully, and it 
is not to be assumed that patriotism will 
always enable us to avoid the catastrophe 
involved in the defect. As a measure of 
practical politics the re-opening of the Presi- 
dential question could have but one result, 
and that is, general confusion. The decision 
of any question of law that might be raised 
would necessarily rest with the Supreme 
Court, and it is hardly doubtful what that 
decision would be. 





THE SILVER MADNESS. 


THERE have been some significant decla- 
rations in favor of honest finance during 
the recess of Congress, and the more the 
silver question is considered, the more plain- 
ly the consequences of its unlimited legal 
tender quality appear. The argument upon 
which the unlimited silver advocates great- 
ly rely is the appeal to the debtor class, 
who are sure, it is alleged, to be benefited 
by the measure. It is assumed that bloat- 
ed capitalists and bond-holders are the cred- 
itor class, and that they may be made to 
suffer without compunction. But who are 
really the creditor class? The great labor- 
ing interest of the country, the men and 
women who receive daily and weekly and 
monthly wages. If we should say roughly 
that there are eight or ten millions of per- 
sons who are receiving a dollar per day, it 
is easy to calculate the amount paid to 
them weekly in wages. And what is the 
amount of interest on the bonds compared 
to that? The scheme to make silver an un- 
limited tender is a proposition to pay the 
laborer ninety-two cents with which to buy 
a dollar’s worth of flour. It is upon the 
very class which is invoked to support the 
bill that its consequences will fall most 
heavily. 

The bankers of New York, who hold trusts 
from persons of every kind and in sums of 
every amount, have taken united action to 
consider how to preserve these trusts from 
the serious decline sure to follow the pas- 
sage of the bill, and the New Orleans Clear- 
ing-house Association have put forth the 
most emphatic declarations against the pro- 
posed silver inflation, while the new South 
Carolina Senator, General M. C. BUTLER, has 
distinctly announced his opposition to the 
repeal of the Resumption Act, although he 
reserves his opinion upon the Silver Bill. 
These facts show that the division upon the 
question is not sectional, and that there are 
views as sound in the Southern States as in 
the Northern. This relieves the sectional 
aspect, although the actual position can be 
known only by the final vote. 

The political aspect is more evident. The 
selection of a Democratic Senator in Ohio, 
which is proceeding as we write, apparent- 
ly depends upon the strongest expression 
of contempt for all that is honorable in the 
public faith and sound in financial science. 
The bill can pass the House only by the 
consent of the Democratic majority, which 
can not avoid the responsibility of its ac- 
tion, and there is no doubt that the Demo- 
cratic party is very much more deeply taint- 
ed with the madness than the Republican. 
But, on the other hand, the Republicans are 
still responsible for the action of the Sen- 
ate, and conspicuous Republicans are lead- 
ers in the silver inflation crusade, while 
conspicuous Democrats are among its ablest 
opponents. The Republican papers that 
advocate this form of repudiation assert 
that the party may differ upon the subject 
within itself. But what is to be thought 
of a situation in which those who hold ab- 
solutely irreconcilable views upon a press- 
ing and cardinal measure of public policy 
call themselves by the same party name? 
There is much said about the necessity of 
government by party, but those who under- 





stand what this really means will be the 
first to comprehend the perilous uncertainty 
of the situation. When a Republican or a 
Democrat finds that his nominal opponent 
heartily agrees with him upon a vital ques- 
tion, it is difficult for him to understand 
why they do not belong to the same party. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. James N. Matuews, for many years ed- 
itor of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, has 
purchased the Buffalo Hzpress, and become its 
editor. Mr. MaTHEWs some twenty odd years 
ago was part proprietor of the xpress, and was 
known throughout the country as having a taste 
and practical talent for the finer kinds of fancy 
printing not su ed by that of any man in 
the country. After he became one of the pro- 
prietors of the Buffalo Commercial, he developed 
strong abilities as an editor, and is now among 
the concededly ablest editors in the State. 

OSEPH FAULKNER has just died at Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, at the age of one hundred and two 
years and ten months. He was one of the crew 
of the Shannon when she fought her celebrated 
— —_ the Me —_ in which, as 

e sayin , “our people didn’t a r to 
take pe fnterest.” it was one of dhe most 
sanguinary naval combats of the war of 1812, in 
which the gallant Lawrence fell, exclaiming, 
“Don’t give up the ship.” 

—A large portion of the lighter and briefer 
business before the United States Supreme Court 
at Washington is done by comparatively few 

rsons. Of these Mr. Sipney Bartvett, of 

oston, is said to stand at the head. He is 
noted for the perfect lucidity of his statements. 
Ex-Senator CARPENTER, of Wisconsin, is proba- 
bly the most brilliant pleader, and has the most 
lucrative practic ,000 or $80,000 a year. 
Senator Epmunps is one of the most successful 
lawyers, and highly regarded by the judges. B. 
F. BuTLer has also a very considerable practice. 
Mr. Justice MILLER is said to write the clearest 
and most convincing opinions. 

—Ex-United States Senator Truman Situ, 
of Connecticut, now eighty-six years old, retains 
all his mental vigor, and argued an important 
case in court at Roxbury, Connecticut, receutly. 

—The Manchester Guardian announces the 
engagement of the Earl of Rosebery to Miss 
HANNAH DE ROTHSCHILD, the only child and 
heiress of Baron Meyer pe ROTHSCHILD, who 
died in 1874. The widow of the baron died last 
Say on board of her yacht at Nice, leaving Miss 

E ROTHSCHILD, who is now twenty-five years 
of age, sole mistress of her great fortune. The 
earl, now about thirty, and the baron were warm 
personal friends. The daughter is a most ac- 
complished and amiable woman, widely known 
and warmly loved for her pores of character 
and unaffected charity and kindness of heart. 
Lord RoseBery is one of the ablest men of his 
years, and one of the best speakers in the House 
of Lords. His personal relutions with the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, who has a great fondness for 
clever young men, are extremely pleasant, and 
the Premier has often expressed his regret that 
80 promising a recruit should belong to his ad- 
versaries. Last year he wus visited at Dalmeny 
—his seat near Edinburgh—by Queen Victoria. 

—Governor M‘Creery, of Kentucky, in his 
recent Message to the Legislature, says, ‘‘ The 

rave that contains the remains of ex-President 

ACHARY TAYLOn is in Jefferson County, in sight 
of the tall spires of the metropolis of Seateaky, 
and is unmarked by a monument.” General 
TAYLOR had fought on nearly one hundred bat- 
tle-fields, and his services to the country won for 
him the Presidency. The Governor recommends 
that his remains be removed by Kentucky to 
the State military lot in the ae at Frank- 
fort, and the Legislature pass a resolution call- 
ing upon Congress to erect a monument over 
his grave. 

—Mr. M‘Cormick, the chief representative of 
the United States at the Paris Exhibition, bas, 
at the special request of President Hayss, in- 
vited Mr. Gzorce W. CuHILDs, of Philadelphia, 
to accept the position of Honorary Commission- 
er. The compliment could not have been more 
appropriately bestowed. The bounteous hospi- 
tality extended by Mr. CutLps to persons of dis- 
tinction in the United States, and especially to 
those from foreign countries, was one of the 
notable and most agreeable features of the Phil- 
adelphia Exhibition. We may be sure that it 
will be repeated in Paris. 

—ELBRIDGE GERRY HALL, a lineal descendant 
of ELspripce Gerry the signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, died a few days since in 
Oakland, Maryland, at the age of sixty years. 
He had represented his town in the Legislature, 
and was largely engaged in business. 

—The relative wealth and income of the three 
most opulent men living—the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, ROTHSCHILD, and Mr. Mackey the Bonanza 
King—has been reduced to figures as follows: 

Duke of Westminster. Rothschild. Mackey. 





Capital ...... £16,000,000 008, £40,000,000 £55,000,000 
Per year..... 800,000 00 =: 2,000,000 +=. 2,750,000 
Per month .. 60,000 00 170,000 200,000 
Per day ..... 2,000 00 5,000 7,000 
Per hour 90 00 200 300 
Per minute.. 110 4 5 


—Mr. Epmunp Yates, in the last number of 
the London World, gives a pleasant sketch of 
Mr. WiLk1g CoLLins as he appears at home, 
from which we quote this paragraph: “‘On his 
writing-table Mr. CoLitins has a japanned tin 
box containing what he calls his stock in trade 
—plots and schemes for stories and dramas. He 
is a rapid inventor and a slow producer, con- 
stantly revising his work, until he has reached 
something approaching his ideal of a simple, 
natural style. ‘I don’t,’ he admits, ‘attempt 
the style of Appison, because I hardly think it 
worth while. ADDISON was a neat but trivial 
writer, not in the least vigorous or dramatic, 
but the very reverse—analytical and painfully 
minute. His style bears about as aah seer 
blance to good, yy nervous English as sil- 
ver filigree does to a bronze statue. Lord By- 
RoN’s letters are the best English I know of— 

rfectly simple and clear, bright and strong.’ 
t is related of CoLLtns’s boyhood that when 


67 
boy by telling him stories, and the big fellow 
protected him on account of this amusing quali- 
ty. If, however, the young story-teller fell short 
at any time, and could not produce a story to 
order, his protector and tyrant had an infallible 
method for stimulating invention, being of opin- 
ion that a sound thrashing has an excellent ef- 
fect in quickening the action of the brain.” 
—Mr. THeEopors Martin, whose third vol- 
ume of the Life of the Prince Consort has just 
been published in Engiand, is sixty-one years 
old, and has led a life of constant literary and 
business activity. At the age of thirty he quitted 
Edinburgh, where he was born, and settled in 
London as a Parliamentary agent, and soon ac- 
quired a large practice of the best kind, which 
he still retains. At the same time he became a 
prominent contributor to the leading magazines, 
and won fine reputation as the author of the 
Bon Gaultier lads. In 1861 he married the 
celebrated actress Miss HeLen Favcit, a lady 
whose womanly grace and worth are as pre- 
eminent as her public career was spotlessly 
blameless and exceptionally brilliant. In 1867 
he was asked to write the life of the Prince Con- 
sort, which he at first declined; but it was subse- 
quently pressed upon him in more urgent terms, 
and he entered upon the work which has been 
so admirably done. Mr, Martin and his gifted 
wife are highly valued in the best literary and 
social circles of Great Britain. He is a fine con- 
versationalist, and has quaint humor. He hasa 
fine country-seat in Denbighshire, where he has 
considerable landed property, and does his share 
of justices’ work on the bench at Llengollen. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress: Both Houses re-assembled on the 10th, 
Senator Edmunds submitted a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, prohibiting the States from making appro- 
priations for sectarian purposes, the provisions of 
which are similar to those of the amendment proposed 
in the session of 1875-76. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the Matthews resolution declaring the right of 
the government to pay the bonds in silver. Senator 
Sargent, of California, offered a joint resolution pro- 
poe a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
prohibiting the States from disfranchising persons on 
account of sex.—The House, on the 11th, by a vote of 
111 to 107, passed Mr. Wood's resolution authorizing 
unlimited investigations by the several Congressiona 
committees, 

The Hon. Montgomery Blair, in the Maryland House 
of Delegates, on the 8th, introduced a memorial pray- 
ing that Congress shall adopt the necessary legislation 
to allow the validity of President Hayes’s title to be 
tested in the courts. A motion to table the memorial 
was defeated by a vote of 13 to 54, and the paper went 
to the Committee on Federal Relations. 

The New Hampshire Republican State Convention 
met at Concord, on the 9th, and renominated Govern- 
or B. F. Prescott. The Cincinnati platform was re- 
adopted, and the following resolutions, among others, 
were passed : 

“* Resolved, That we recognize the paramount duty 
of President Hayes to render these high and solemn 
professions actual and living realities; and while we 
admit an honest difference of opinion in respect to his 
past acts, we welcome and approve his patriotic and 
sincere efforts to keep faith with the people, and se- 
cure to the whole country the blessings of a just, efti- 
cient, and honest Republican national administration. 

* Resolved, That we condemn as recreant and ruin- 
ous the second attempt of the Democratic House of 
Representatives to destroy the Resumption Act, and 
thus render abortive years of anxiety and waiting and 
praying to make the greenback dollar the equal of the 
gold dollar in its capacity to reward labor and pay the 
ay Sed Tin t we di ad 

at we disapprove and denounce any 
legislation, open or Ginguioehe tending to repudiate the 
ublic debt in whole or in part ; that we deem a change 
n the standard of values, y making the depreciated 
silver dollar a | tender for all public and private 
indebtedness, a violation of the rights of property, a 
repudiation of government contracts, and a wrong 
done to labor, criminal in its nature and dishonorable 
to the nation ; and we call on the President to use the 
veto, if it becomes necessary, as did his couragcous 
predecessor, to shield the national honor from legisla- 
tion that threatens to wound and blast it.” 

The bank officers of New York and Boston, the lead- 
ing trust and insurance companies, and prominent 
merchants and citizens met at the Clearing-house in 
this ay / on the 9th, in opposition to the Bland Silver 
Bill. ddrerses were ie, resolutions adopted, and 
& committee was appointed to memorialize Congress 
against the passage of the pending Silver Bill, and to 
urge merchants, traders, and manufacturers of the 
country to place their affairs on a gold basis, in whole 
or in part. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Eastern Wan: The Turkish commander-in- 
chief, on the 9th, in obedience to the orders of his 
government, notified the Russian head-quarters at Lo- 
vatz that he was empowered to arrange the bases of an 
armistice, and that Mehemet Ali had been designated 
as the eventual Turkish plenipotentiary. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas acknowledged the receipt of the com- 
munication, adding that he would report the matter to 
St. Petersburg, but that an armistice must be based upon 
conditions o: —The Russians continue their ac- 
tivity in the field, and during the week two geen victo- 
ries were won by them. On the 3d, Sophia was ~ 
tured, after a skirmish in which the Russians lost only 
twenty-four men, and, on the 9th, General Radetzky 
captured the whole Turkish army defending the Ship- 
ka Pass. The following is the Grand Duke Nicholas’s 
official report of the latter achievement: “I am happy 
to congratulate your Majesty upon a brilliant victory 
gained this day. General Radetzky has, after desper- 
ate fighting, captured the whole Turkish army defend- 
ing Shipka Pass, consisting of forty-one battalions, ten 
batteries, and one regiment of cavalry. Prince Mir- 
sky has occupied Ki k. General Skobeleff holds 
Shi ka.” From Shipka the victorious Russians press- 
ed toward Adrianople, the inhabitants fleeing before 
them.—Nissa was surrendered to the Servians, on the 
11th, with 8000 men, 90 cannon, 12,000 rifles, and many 
flags. Antivari surrendered unconditionally to the 
Montenegrins on the 10th.—Hamdi Pasha has been 
a oar Grand Vizier, in place of Edhem Pasha, re- 

gnec 

The Japanese special court has concluded the trials 
of the rebels concerned in the recent Satstnma revolt. 
} 38,163 persons tried, 295 were acquitted, 35,918 par- 

oned, 20 fined, 117 deprived of rank, 1793 sentenced 
to imprisonment for terms of from thirty days to ten 
years, and 20 condemned to death. 

The triennial municipal elections were held through- 
out France on the 6th inet. In Paris seventy-three 
Councillors out of eighty are Republicans, four Con- 
servatives, and three second ballots are necessary. 
Previously there were ten Conservatives. In the pro- 
vincial towns the Republicans were generally success- 
ful. On the 10th, M. Grévy was re-elected President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the Duke d’Andiffret 

jer was re-elected President of the Senate. 





placed at school at Highbury, after a resid 

of three years on the Continent, his mates de- 
spised him as ‘a French frog,’ because of his su- 
perior knowledge of the French and Italian lan- 
guages. In this awkward position little CoLLins 





was lucky enough to secure the favor of a big 


Four notable deaths are reported from abroad : Vic- 
tor Emanuel, King of Ital > died on the 9th inst, ; Gen- 
eral Cousin-Montauban, Comte de Palikao, and Fran- 

is Vincent Raspail, the French chemist and politician, 
Sied in Paris on the 8th, and the Marqnis of Ailesbury 





on the 6th. 
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6. Tug of War between Broadway Squad and Scotch Athletic Club. 


5. One-mile Walk—Pilkington Winner. 


4. Sparring Match. 


Race. 


Bicycle 





POLICE ATHLETICS.—From Sxercnes py W. A. Rocers.—[Sex Pace 78.] 


1. Portrait of Captain Williams. 2. Collar and Elbow Wrestling Match. 
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[Authorized Translation, printed from Early Sheets.) 


The History of a Crime. 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


PP aes vl Ee 
IL SECOND DAY.—THE STRUGGLE. 
Vill. 
MOUNT VALERIEN. 
Or the two hundred and thirty Representative 
ers at the barracks of the Quay d’Orsay, 
fifty-three had been sent to Mount Valérien. 


They loaded them in four police vans. Some 
few remained who were packed in an omnibus. 


prison 


MM. Benoist d’Azy, Falloux, Piscatory, Vatimes- | 


nil, were locked in the wheel- 
ed cells, as also Eugéne Sue 
and Esquiros. The worthy 
M. Gustave de Beaumont, a 
great upholder of the cellu- 
lar system, rode in a celled 
vehicle. It is not an unde- 
sirable thing, as we have 
said, that the legislator 
should taste of the law. 

The Commandant of 
Mount Valérien appeared 
under the archway of the 
fort to receive the Repre- 
sentative prisoners. 

He at first made some 
show of registering them in 
the jailer’s book. General 
Oudinot, under whom he had 
served, rebuked him severe- 
lv: 

“Do you know me ?” 

“ Yes, general.” 

“Well, then, let that suf- 
fice. Ask no more.” 

“Yes,” said Tamisier. 
“ Ask more, and salute. We 
are more than the Army; 
we are France.” 

The Commandant under- 
stood. From that moment 
ne was hat in hand before 
the generals, and bowed low 
oefore the Representatives. 

They led them to the bar- 
racks of the fort and shut 
them up promiscuously in 
a dormitory, to which they 
added fresh beds, and which 
the soldiers had just quitted. 
They spent their first night 
there. The beds touched 
each other. The sheets 

were dirty. 

Next morning, owing to 
a few words which had been 
heard outside, the rumor 
spread among them that the 
fifty-three were to be sorted, 
and that the Republicans 
were to be placed by them- 
selves. Shortly afterward 
the rumor was confirmed. 
Madame De Luynes gained 
admission to her husband, 
and brought some items of 
news. It was asserted, 
among other things, that 
the Keeper of the Seals of 
the Coup d’Ktat, the man 
who signed himself Eugéne 
Rouher, “ Minister of Jus- 
tice,” had said, “ Let them 
set the men of the Right at 
liberty, and send the men of 
the Left to the dungeon. If 
the populace stirs, they will 
answer for every thing. As 
a guarantee for the submis- 
sion of the Faubourgs, we 
shall have the head of the 
Reds.” 

We do not believe that M. 
Rouher uttered these words, 
in which there is so much 
audacity. At that moment 
M. Rouher did not possess 
any. Appointed Minister on 
the 2d December, he tempo- 
rized, he exhibited a vague 
prudery, he did not venture 
to install himself in the 
Place Venddme. Was all 
that was being done quite ~ 
correct? In certain minds 
the doubt of success changes 
into scruples of conscience. 
To violate every law, to per- 
jure one’s self, to strangle 
Right, to assassinate the country—are all these 
proceedings wholly honest? While the deed is 
not accomplished, they hesitate. When the deed 
has succeeded, they throw themselves upon it. 
Where there is victory, there is no longer trea- 
son; nothing serves like success to cleanse and 
render acceptable that unknown thing which is 
called crime. During the first moments, M. 
Rouher reserved himself. Later on, he has been 
one of the most violent advisers of Louis Bona- 
parte. It is all very simple. His fear before- 
hand explains his subsequent zeal. 

The truth is, that these threatening words had 
been spoken not by Rouher, but by Persigny. 

M. De Luynes imparted to his colleagues what 
was in preparation, and warned them that they 
would be asked for their names in order that the 
white sheep might be separated from the scarlet 
goats. A murmur which seemed to be unani- 
mous arose. These generous manifestations did 
honor to the Representatives of the Right. 


| 








“No! no! Let us name no one; let us not 
allow ourselves to be sorted,” exclaimed M. Gus- 
tave De Beaumont. 

M. de Vatimesnil added: “We have come in 
here all together, we ought to go out all together.” 

Nevertheless, a few moments afterward Antony 
Thouret was informed that a list of names was 
being secretly prepared, and that the Royalist 
Representatives were invited to sign it. They 
attributed, doubtless wrongly, this unworthy res- 
olugion to the honorable M. De Falloux. 

Antony Thouret spoke somewhat warmly in 
the centre of the group, which were muttering 
together in the dormitory. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ a list of names is be- 
ing prepared. This would be an unworthy ac- 
tion. Yesterday, at the Mairie of the Tenth Ar- 
rondissement, you said to us: ‘ There is no lon- 
ger Left or Right; we are the Assembly.’ You 
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believed in the victory of the People, and you 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION IN THE RUE 
“A squad of twenty sergents de ville suddenly emerging from a narrow street rushed with drawn swords upon the men who were 
carrying the litters, and overturned the corpses into the mud.” 


sheltered yourselves behind us Republicans. To- | 
day you believe in the victory of the Coup d’ Etat, 
and you would again become Royalists, to deliver 


us up—us Democrats! Truly excellent. Very 
well! Pray do so.” 

A universal shout arose. 

“No! no! No more Right or Left! All are 


the Assembly. The same lot for all!” 

The list which had been begun was seized and 
burned. 

“ By decision of the Chamber,” said M. De Va- 
timesnil, smiling. . 

A Legitimist Representative added : 

“Of the Chamber? No; let us say of the 
Chambered.” 

A few moments afterward'the- Commissary of 
the fort appeared, and in polite phrases, which, 
however, savored somewhat of authority, invited 
each of the Representatives of the People to de- 
clare his name, in order that each might be al- 





lotted to his ultimate destination, 





A shout of indignation answered him. 

“No one! No one will give his name, 
General Oudinot. 

Gustave de Beaumont added: 

“We all bear the same name: Representatives 
of the People.” : 

The Commissary saluted them and went away. 

After two hours he came back. He was ac- 
companied this time by the Chief of the Ushers 
of the Assembly, a man named Duponceau, a 
species of arrogant fellow with a red face and 
white hair, who on grand days strutted at the 
foot of the Tribune with a silvered collar, a chain 
over his stomach, and a sword between his legs. 

The Commissary said to Duponceau : 

“Do your duty.” 

What the Commissary meant, and what Du- 
ponceau understood by this word duty, was that 
the Usher should denounce the Legislators. Like 
the lackey who betrays his masters. 


” said 





DE GRAVILLIERS. 


It was done in this manner: 

This Duponceau dared to look in the faces of 
the Representatives by turn, and he named them 
one after the other to a policeman, who took 
notes of them. 

The Sieur Duponceau was sharply castigated 
while holding this review. 

“M. Duponceau,” said M. Vatimesnil to him, 
“T always thought you an idiot, but I believed 
you to be an honest man.” 

The severest rebuke was administered by An- 
tony Thouret. He looked Sieur Duponceau in 
the face, and said to him, “ You deserve to be 
named Dupin.” 

The Usher, in truth, was worthy of being the 
President, and the President was worthy of be- 
ing the Usher. 

The flock having been counted, the classifica- 
tion having been made, there were found to be 
thirteen goats, ten Representatives of the Left— 
Eugene Sue, Esquiros, Antony Thouret, Pascal 











Duprat, Chanay, Fayolle, Paulin Durrieu, Benoit, 
Tamisier, Teillard Latérisse—and three mem- 
bers of the Right, who since the preceding day 
had suddenly become Red in the eyes of the Coup 
d’ Etat — Oudinot, Piscatory, and Thuriot de la 
Rosiére. 

They confined these separately, and they set at 
liberty one by one the forty who remained. 





TX. 
THE LIGHTNING BEGINS TO FLASH AMONG THE 
PEOPLE. 


Tue evening wore a threatening aspect 

Groups were formed on the Boulevards. As 
night advanced they grew larger, and became 
mobs, which speedily mingled together, and only 
formed one crowd —an enormous crowd, re-en- 
forced and agitated by tributary currents from 
the side streets jostling one 
against another, surging, 
stormy, and whence ascend- 
ed an ominous hum. This 
hubbub resolved itself into 
oné word, into one name, 
which issued simultaneous- 
ly from every mouth, and 
which expressed the whole 
of the situation: “ Sou- 
louque !"* Throughout that 
long line from the Madeleine 
to the Bastille, the roadway 
nearly every where, except 
(was this on purpose?) at 
the Porte St. Denis and the 
Porte St. Martin, was occu- 
pied -by the soldiers—infan- 
try and cavalry, ranged in 
Wattle order, the artillery 
batteries being harnessed: 
on the pavements on each 
side of this motionless and 
gloomy mass, bristling with 
cannon, swords, and bayo- 
nets, flowed a torrent of an- 
gry people. Op all sides 
public indignatién prevailed. 
Such was the aspect of the 
Boulevards. At the Bastille 
there was a dead calm. 

At the Porte St. Martin, 
the crowd, hemmed togeth- 
er and uneasy, spoke in low 
tones. Groups of workmen 
talked in whispers. The 
Society of the 10th Decem- 
ber made some efforts there. 
Men in white blouses, a sort 
of uniform which the police 
assumed during those days, 
said: “Let us leave them 
alone; let the ‘ Twenty-five 
francs’ settle it among them- 
Selves! They deserted us in 
June, 1848 ; to-day let them 
get out of the difficulty 
alone! Kk does not concern 
us!” Other blouses, blue 
blouses, answered them: 
“We know what we have to 
do. This is only the begin 
ning; wait and see.” 

Others told how the bar- 
ricades of the Rue Aumaire 
were being rebuilt, how a 
large number of persons had 
already been killed there, 
how they fired without any 
summons, how the soldiers 
were drunk, how at various 
points in the district there 
were ambulances already 
crowded with killed and 
wounded. All this was said 
seriously, without loud 
speaking, without gesture, 
in a confidential tone. From 
time to time the crowd were 
silent and listened, and dis- 
tant firing was heard. 

The groups said, ‘‘ Now 
they are beginning to tear 
down the curtain.’ 

We were holding Perma- 
nent Session at Marie’s house 
in the Rue Croix des Petits 
Champs. Promises of co- 
operation poured in upon us 
from every side. Several of 
our colleagues, who had not 
been able to find us on the 
previous day, had joined us 
others, Emanuel 
Arago, gallant son of an il- 
lustrious father; Farconnet 
and Roussel (de l’Yonne), 
and some Parisian celebri- 
ties, among whom was the 


—among 


| young and already well-known defender of the 


Avénement du Peuple, M. Desmarets. 

Two eloquent men, Jules Favre and Alexandre 
Rey, seated at a large table near the window of 
the small room, were drawing up a Proclamation 
to the National Guard. In the large room, Sain, 
seated in an arm-chair, his feet on the dog-irons, 
drying his wet boots before a huge fire, said, with 
that calm and courageous smile which he wore 
in the Tribune, “Things are looking badly for 
us, but well for the Republic. Martial law is 
proclaimed ; it will be carried out with ferocity, 
above all, against us. We are laid in wait for, 
followed, tracked ; there is little probability that 
we shall escape. To-day, to-morrow, perhaps in 

* A popular nickname for Louis Bonaparte. Faus- 
tin Soulouque was the negro Emperor of Hayti, who, 
when President of the Republic, had carried out a 
somewhat similar coup d'état in 1545, ae 


uently elected Emperor. He treated the ubli- 
cone with great cruelty, putting most of them tp death, 
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ten minutes, there will be a miniature massacre 
of Representatives. We shall be taken here or 
elsewhere, shot down on the spot or killed with 
bayonet-thrusts. They will parade our corpses, 
and we must hope that that will at length raise 
the people and overthrow Bonaparte. We are 
dead, but Bonaparte is lost.” 

At eight o’clock, as Emile de Girardin had 
promised, we received from the printing-office of 
the Presse five hundred copies of the decree of 
deposition and of outlawry, indorsing the judg- 
ment of the High Court, and with all our sig- 
natures attached. It was a placard twice as large 
as one’s hand, and printed on papér used for 
proofs. Noél Parfait brought us the five hun- 
dred copies, still damp, between his waistcoat and 
his shirt. Thirty Representatives divided the 


* bills among them, and we sent them on the Boule- 


yards to distribute the Decree to the People 

The effect of this decree falling in the midst of 
the crowd was marvelous. Some cafés had re- 
mained open: people eagerly snatched the bills ; 
they pressed round the lighted shop windows; 
they crowded under the street lamps. Some 
mounted on eurb-stones or on tables, and read 
aloud the Decree. “That is it! Bravo!” cried 
the People. “The signatures! The signatures !” 
they shouted. The signatures were read out, 
and at each popular name the crowd applaud- 
ed. Charamaule, merry and indignant, wandered 
through the groups distributing copies of the De- 
cree; his great stature, his loud and bold words, 
the packet of handbills which he raised and 
waved above his head, caused all hands to be 
stretched out toward him. “Shout, ‘Down with 
Soulouque !’ ” said he, “ and you shall have some.” 
All this in the presence of the soldiers. Even a 
sergeant of the line, noticing Charamaule, stretch- 
ed out his hand for one of those bills which Cha- 
ramaule was distributing. ‘“ Sergeant,” said Cha- 
ramaule to him, “ ery,‘ Down with Soulouque !’ ” 
The sergeant. hesitated for a moment, and an- 
ewered, “No.” ‘ Well, then,” replied Chara- 
maule, “shout, ‘Long live Soulouque!’” This 
time the sergeant did not hesitate; he raised his 
sword, and, amidst bursts of laughter and of ap- 
plause, he resolutely shouted, “ Long live Sou- 
louque !” 

The reading of the Decree added a gloomy 
warmth to the popular anger. They set to work 
on all sides to tear down the placards of the 
Coup d’Etat. At the door of the Café des Va- 
riétés a young man cried out to the officers, “ You 
are drunk!’ Some workmen on the Boulevard 
“onne-Nouvelle shook their fists at the soldiers, 
and said,“ Fire, then, you cowards, on unarmed 
men! If we had guns, you would throw the butts 
of your muskets in the air!’ Charges of cavalry 
legan to be made in front of the Café Cardinal. 

As there were no troops on the Boulevard St. 
Martin and the Boulevard du Temple, the crowd 
was more compact there than elsewhere. All the 
shops were shut there; the street lamps alone 
gave any light. Against the glass of the unlight- 
ed windows heads might be dimly seen peering 
out. Darkness produced silence; this multitude, 
as we have already said, was hushed ; there was 
only heard a confused whispering. 

Suddenly a light, a noise, an uproar, burst forth 
from the entrance of the Rue St. Martin. Every 
eye was turned in that direction; a profound up- 
heaving agitated the crowd ; they rushed forward ; 
they pressed against the railings of the high pave- 
ments which border the cutting before the thea- 
tres of the Porte St. Martin and the Ambigu. A 
moving mass was seen, and an approaching light. 
Voices were singing. This formidable chorus was 
recognized : 

‘* Aux jarmes, citoyeus! Formez vos bataillons!” 


Lighted torches were coming; it was the 
“ Marseillaise,” that other torch of revolution 
and of warfare, which was blazing. 

The crowd made way for the mob which car- 
ried the torches, and which were singing. The 
mob reached the St. Martin cutting, and entered 
it. It was then seen what this mournful proces- 
sion meant. The mob was composed of two dis- 
tinct groups. The first carried on its shoulders 
a plank, on which could be seen stretched an old 
man with a white beard, stark, the mouth open, 


the eyes fixed, and with a hole in his forehead. 
The swinging movement of the bearers shook 
the corpse, and the dead head rose and fell in a 
threatening and pathetic manner. One of the 
men who carried him, pale, and wounded in the 
breast, placed his haud to his wound, leaned 
against the feet of the old man, and at times 


himself appeared ready to fall. The other group 
Lore a second litter, on which a young man was 
stretched, his countenance pale and his eyes 
closed, his shirt stained, open over his breast, 


displaying his wounds. While bearing the two 
litters, the groups sang. They sang the “ Mar- 
seillaise ; and at each chorus they stopped and 
raised their torches, crying, “To arms!” Some 
young men waved drawn swords. The torches 
shed a lurid light on the pallid foreheads of the 
corpses, and on the livid faces of the crowd. A 


shudder ran through the people. It appeared as 
though they again saw the terrible vision of Feb- 
ruary, 1848. 

This gloomy procession came from the Rue 
Aumaire, About eight o’clock some thirty work- 
men gathered tegether from the neighborhood of 
the markets, the same who on the next day raised 
the barricade of the Guérin-Boisseau, reach- 
ed the Rue Aumaire by the Rue de Petit Lion, 
the Rue Neuve-Bourg-l’Abbé, and the Carré St. 
Martin. They came to fight, but here the combat 
was atanend. The infantry had withdrawn after 
having pulled down the barricades. Two corpses, 

an old man of seventy and a young man of five- 
and-twenty, lay at the corner of the street on the 
ground, with uncovered faces, their bodies in a 
pool of blood, their heads on the pavement where 
they had fallen. Both were dressed in overcoats, 
and seemed to belong to the middle class. The 
old man had his hat by his side; he was a ven- 





erable figure, with a white beard, white hair, and 
a calm expression. A ball had pierced his skull. 

The young man’s breast was pierced with 
buck-shot. One was the father, the other the 
son. The son, seeing his father fall, had said, 
“T also will die.” Both were lying side by side. 

Opposite the gateway of the Conservatoire des 
Arts and Métiers there was a house in course of 
building. They fetched two planks from it, they 
laid the corpses on the planks, the crowd raised 
them upon their shoulders, they brought torches, 
and they began their march. In the Rue St. 
Denis a man in a white blouse barred the way. 
“ Where are you going ?” said he tothem. “ You 
will bring about disasters! You are helping the 
‘Twenty-five francs !’” ‘ Down with the police! 
Down with the white blouse !” shouted the crowd. 
The man slunk away. 

The mob swelled on its road; the crowd open- 
ed out and repeated the “ Marseillaise” in cho- 
rus; but, with the exception of a few swords, no 
one was armed. On the Boulevard the emotion 
was intense. Women clasped their hands in 
pity. Workmen were heard to exclaim, “And to 
think that we have no arms!” 

The procession, after having for some time 
followed the Boulevards, re-entered the streets, 
followed by a deeply affected and angry multi- 
tude. In this manner it reached the Rue des 
Gravilliers. Then a squad of twenty sergents de 
ville suddenly emerging from a narrow street, 
rushed with drawn swords upon the men who 
were carrying the litters, and overturned the 
corpses into the mud. A regiment of Chasseurs 
came up at the double, and put an end to the 
conflict with bayonet-thrusts. A hundred and 
two citizen prisoners were conducted to the 
Prefecture. The two corpses received several 
sword-cuts in the confusion, and were killed a 
second time. The brigadier Revial, who com- 
manded the squad of the sergents de ville, received 
the Cross of Honor for this deed of arms. 

At Marie’s we were on the point of being sur- 
rounded. We decided to leave the Rue Croix 
des Petits Champs. 

At the Elysée they commenced to tremble. 
The ex-commandant Fleury, one of the aids-de- 
camp of the Presidency, was summoned into the 
little room where M. Bonaparte had remained 
throughout the day. M. Bonaparte conferred a 
few moments alone with M. Fleury, then the aid- 
de-camp came out of the room, mounted his horse, 
and galloped off in the direction of Mazas. 

After this the men of the Coup d’Htat met 
together in M. Bonaparte’s room, and held coun- 
sel. Matters were visibly going badly; it was 
probable tliat the battle would end by assuming 
formidable proportions. Up to that time they 
had desired this; now they did not feel sure 
that they did not fear it. They pushed forward 
toward it, but they mistrusted it. There were 
alarming symptoms in the steadfastness of the 
resistance, and others not less serious in the 
cowardice of adherents. Not one of the new 
Ministers appointed during the morning had taken 
possession of his Ministry—a significant timidi- 
ty on the part of people ordinarily so prompt to 
throw themselves upon such things. M. Rouher, 
in particular, had disappeared, no one knew where 
—a sign of tempest. Putting Louis Bonaparte 
on one side, the Coup d’Etat continued to rest 
solely upon three names — Morny, St. Arnaud, 
and Maupas. St. Arnaud answered for Magnan. 
Morny laughed, and said, in a whisper, “ But does 
Magnan answer for St. Arnaud?” These men 
adopted energetic measures, they sent for new 
regiments; an order to the garrisons to march 
upon Paris was dispatched in the one direction 
as far as Cherbourg, and in the other as far as 
Maubeuge. These criminals, in the main deeply 
uneasy, sought to deceive each other. They as- 
sumed a cheerful countenance ; all spoke of vic- 
tory; each in the background arranged for flight, 
in secret and saying nothing, in order not to 
give the alarm to his compromised colleagues, so 
as, in case of failure, to leave the people some 
men to devour. For this little school of Machi- 
avellian apes the hopes of a successful escape 
lie in the abandonment of their friends. During 
their flight they throw their accomplices behind 
them, 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


Sranpin@ just within the shop door, I watch 
father out of sight, just as I watched the chil- 
dren; then I go back to have my own breakfast 
with Lottie, if we can both be spared for it just 
then. And we can, for Aunt Charlotte is too 
moody and silent now to find employment for ei- 
ther of us. We too are unusually silent this 
morning, Lottie looking pale and tired enough, 
though it is so early, and I haunted ceaselessly 
by the memory that Philip is going away from 


e. 

When our breakfast is over (it is always a 
brief meal enough, but to-day it is briefer than 
usual), Lottie helps me to carry the things down 
into the kitchen, then takes her sewing and sits 
where she can mind the shop, as well as be near 
enough to Aunt Charlotte to wait upon her, and to 
talk to her if she shall feel inclined to talk. I 
do not sing this morning as I go about my house- 
hold work, but it is quite late on before I discover 
this fact, stopping and wondering over it then 
with a sort of solitary, self-pitying little laugh. 
Iam dusting Aunt Charlotte’s bedroom, and (with- 
out exactly knowing what thought follows my 





discovery) I go up to her glass and look at my 
own face. It is not changed. It looks no older 
than it did this morning, when I stood plaiting 
my hair, and romancing with Lottie upon happy 
impossibilities, while she sat up in bed screwing 
her courage for the final plunge out into the cold. 
Yet I never dreamed then of Philip going. Nor 
will I dream of it now, for if I do, oh, how heav- 
ily, how heavily, the hours will pass! And when 
father comes— No; not another thought shall 
come. What a blessing work is! I dare say 
many a girl’s heart is saved from breaking, and 
many of her thoughts saved from bitterness, by 
daily tasks that must be done for others. 

While.the potatoes are steaming I run up to 
lay the cloth for dinner; and finding Lottie has 
done that for me, I stay a few minutes chatting 
by Aunt Charlotte’s chair before I go down again 
to broil her chop. It is not an extra large or fine 
one, but as father brought it from town yesterday 
so cautiously and cireumspectly, and as I have 
cooked it with the greatest care, it has such an 
intrinsic value in my eyes that I feel as if Aunt 
Charlotte must surely make some pleasant re- 
mark upon it. But she does not. There are 
plenty of potatoes for Lottie and me and the chil- 
dren, for we are all healthy, and can enjoy a meal 
of potatoes or bread and cheese most heartily. 
Lottie especially, because she is growing so fast 
that she is generally hungry; but, indeed, father 
says that I—though I am nearly nineteen (six 
years older than Lottie}—am growing too. 

When I have washed up and put every thing 
away after dinner, and changed my frock, it is my 
turn to mind shop; so I get the waistcoat I am 
making for father and stitch at it, helping Lottie 
the while with her lessons. Poor little Lottie! 
These lessons of hers are a struggle for both of 
us, and I am sure she must know as well as I do 
(though she would never say it, never), that I am 
scarcely educated enough myself to help her, and 
that if it could be possible that father could af- 
ford to send her to school, she would soon be a 
very clever girl, as well as such a very happy one. 

“Don’t you ever wonder, Jean,” she will say 
to me sometimes, but very seldom, “ why things 
should be always hard for ws, when they seem to 
be so smooth for other people? Oh, how it puz- 
zles me when I see girls of my own age going to 
school so unwillingly, while I would think it such 
a great blessing! Jean, what are we to do? No 
one gives father any thing to do, and I don’t won- 
der, Even you don’t wonder, Jeanie, though you 
so persistently pretend you see no change in him, 
for he gets to look so weak and so—so old, poor 
father! No one comes into the shop, and of 
course they never will while every thing looks so 
new and tempting in the other windows in the 
street. No one takes our lodgings, and we can 
not advertise to bring people here. Aunt Char- 
lotte is always groaning or complaining, and mak- 
ing every thing far more hard to bear even than it 
must be. You have hardly had any opportunities 
yourself, Jean, for learning. Poor father gets no 
time to help either of us, and we have no leisure 
time. There’s no end to our work, Jean—yours 
and mine.” 

“T like the work, dear,” I answer, quietly, “and 
better times will come.” 

“Your always saying that doesn’t bring them, 
Jean,” Lottie answers, in this quick, petulant way, 
so unusual with her, and so sad to hear. “ How 
are better times to come? Will the things in the 
shop get newer and more salable while we wait 
for customers? Do those rooms we want to let 
ae! more and more attractive, while we pay rent 

‘or them to be unoccupied ? Will father be more 
likely to be as he gets older and weaker ? 
Doesn’t Aunt Charlotte get harder and crosser 
every day? and don’t the boys grow out of all their 
clothes, wearing every thing into holes, and always 
so hungry ?” 

““ Always hungry and healthy,” I say, thankful- 
ly. “And though there is nothing we can do 
just now to lessen our poverty, Lottie—because, 
though I am old enough to go out and earn mon- 
ey, I can not be spared—still we can make the 
best of it, dear, and try to make the work pleas- 
ant to each other.” 

Then Lottie has a passionate fit of crying, hid- 
ing her face upon my shoulder, where she can 
not see my tears, and blames herself cruelly for 
being fretful, and for—oh, for a hundred things 
for which she is not really one atom to blame. 
And she clings to me so lovingly, that I begin to 
wonder whether our love could be so great if our 
possessions were greater, and—it all seems very 
fair to me. There is an old agreement between 
us, that whenever we let our two rooms, Lottie 
shall go to an afternoon school, it being impossi- 
ble to spare her for the whole day while Aunt 
Charlotte is so exacting, and while there is so 
much to do independent of her. 

“ But there will be more to do if we have lodg- 
ers,” Lottie says, with a momentary qualm. 

This idea I will not entertain for a moment. 
Perhaps we may be so wonderfully fortunate as 
to meet with a single gentleman who would be 
away all day. At any rate, it is no harm to as- 
sure Lottie how highly probable this is. 

I am very busy all the afternoon over father’s 
waistcoat, because I do so want it to be ready 
when he comes home. We always try to have a 
sort of little festival at night on his birthday. 

Lottie has, after long saving, bought a bottle of 
sherry for him, and the little boys have clubbed 
their entire wealth to buy him a tie, over which 
(and the keeping of the great secret) they have 
had pleasure and excitement, far beyond its value. 
So far Aunt Charlotte has not, apparently, remem- 
bered the day ; and we are not surprised, because 
she is only his half-sister, and a great deal older 
than he is. 

I fetch her one of the papers from the shop, 
and beg her to read to herself just this once, as 
I am so anxious to sew. And she takes it, and 
turns it over to look at the date, as if she fancies 
I have brought her a yesterday’s News, 

“Ninth of October! Why, bless me, girls, 





this is your father’s birthday !” she says, laying 
the paper down on her knee, and looking from 
me, at my sewing, to Lottie bending over her 
copy-book. “Dear! dear! he must be fifty-five 
to-day; and yet I remember the old farm before 
he was born.” 

It is so unusual for Aunt Charlotte to speak 
gently to us, that in a moment Lottie looks up 
from her copy and I from my work. Will she 
tell us something of that old time at home, of 
which we know so very little? At first I think 
she will; but then quite suddenly she turns her 
eyes away from us, and fixes them upon the fire, 
just in her heavy-hearted way. But I, dreading 
to see the old stiffness come back, question her 
softly as I go on with my sewing. 

“You mean when you were all living together, 
Aunt Charlotte, in the Worcestershire farm ?” 

No answer ; and without looking up, I see that 
Lottie goes back to her writing in despair. But 
I try again: 

“The quarrel had not happened then; had it, 
Aunt Charlotte ?” 

“How can a person quarrel before he is 
born ?” 

“Do you mean,” I ask, and I know it to be a 
very bold question, though a quiet one, “ that the 
man who so wickedly caused the mischief be- 
tween father and his brother was not born 
then ?” 

I can feel Aunt Charlotte’s eyes upon me, very 
steady and very penetrating; and I am within 
an inch of succumbing, and letting her silence 
us by silence, as she has done so many hundreds 
of times before. But something gives me unu- 
sual courage this afternoon, and I frankly and 
coaxingly meet her gaze, and beg her to tell us 
of that quarrel. 

“There is nothing to tell, child,” she says, 
curtly, but not quite in her usual quenching way. 
“What can be told about a thing no one ever 
understood? Nothing ever came between the 
two brothers till Christian Murray grew so thick 
with your uncle. I don’t know what it was 
for. hat’s the use of asking me? Steven— 
your father—should have roused himself, and 
found out. He would sleep through any mis- 
chief you chose to work him ; so he deserves it. 
Why did he stand by, like a baby, and see this 
man weaning his elder brother’s heart from 
him ?” 

“If my uncle had been true and honorable 
himself, he never could have been influenced that 
way against his younger brother,” I say, hotly. 
But Aunt Charlotte does not seem to hear me. 

“Murray succeeded in every thing he tried. 
He persuaded your uncle to sell the old farm 
(which he, as eldest son, had a right to do), and 
then to go out with him to Australia—then, you 
see, when your uncle was abundantly supplied 
with money. And the coldness to Steven— 
above all, the injustice to him in taking the 
means of livelihood from him—was never ex- 
plained. Those are the bare facts, and who can 
give you more? Men can be so utterly blind at 
times, else why would not Steven have guess- 
ed the lies Murray was telling of him, and the 
under-hand dealings necessary for a villain to 
establish himself securely between two such 
good-hearted, unsuspicious men? But he had 
determined to do it, and he had the cunning and 
craft necessary. I suppose a thoroughly unscru- 
pulous man can make lies sound like truth, when 
he has won a certain hold upon you. This man 
must, at any rate, have done it; and your fa- 
ther’s submissive, unsuspicious nature—as of 
course the knave knew — would insure his suc- 
cess.” 

“Was my uncle not an unsuspicious man 
too?” I ask; but Aunt Charlotte laughs scorn- 
fully and harshly. 

“Not he. If he had not been as great a liar 
as his friend, he would not have been led by him. 
He,” Aunt Charlotte goes on, a little contradict- 
ing, I fancy, her words a few minutes ago—“ he 
was not a baby in the ways of the world, like 
your poor father.” 

“Father could never have been any thing but 
good and gentle and generous, as he is now,” I 
say, finding it hard to utter even those few words 
steadily, when I think of my father’s being left 
with no future, as it were, only able to fall into 
certain lines of life for which he had no talent 
or fondness, however much he might try to make 
the best of them, and do his best in them. 

“T dare say,” returns Aunt Charlotte, with un- 
gracious brevity. y 

“Tt must have been a very wretched time, 
Aunt Charlotte,” I say, tempting her on to tell us 


more. 
“Wretched? I should think so! Wretched 
for us all, but doubly so for Steven. Yet soon 


after—having just,set up here, with nothing cer- 
tain to depend upon—he must go and marry a 
girl who brought him literally not a farthing, 
who actually possessed nothing but a small trunk 
of clothes, and who soon became sickly enough 
to be a perpetual expense and trouble to him.” 

“ Anxiety, you mean, Aunt Charlotte—never 
trouble,” I correct, in a firm way that makes Lot- 
tie lift her eyes nervously to me. “ You can not 
use that word if you remember how dearly he 
loved her.” 

“That didn’t make up the quarrel,” was the 
pettish reply; “‘and since then there has been no 
hope of it. Christian Murray, out in Australia, 
is using for his own purposes his dupe’s money, 
and using his dupe himself as he chooses, you 
may be very sure.” 

“Then Uncle Adolphus is not dead ?” 

“T know nothing,” snaps Aunt Charlotte, “ ex- 
cept that he can not possibly be more dead to us 
than he has been for twenty years, while your 
father has steadily got poorer and poorer. Trust 
him. What else can one expect from him? He 
will be a poor man all his life.” 

We do not argue this question, Lottie and L. 
It is too sore a one, as Aunt Charlotte always 
puts it, So there falls a silence among us, while 
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I just wonder a little how Aunt Charlotte can al- 
ways so utterly forget that from that very time 
she had been speaking of, twenty years ago, when 
she had lost her home too, she has shared fa- 
ther’s, never being allowed to think it given in 
charity to her, and made much of by him al- 
ways. But soon I turn from that memory to the 
thought of how intensely happy I know my fa- 
ther was—even in his poverty—with our mother. 

“ Jeanie !” - 

It is a sudden whisper from Lottie, as she 
looks eagerly through the shop out into the 
street; and my eyes follow hers. ; 

“ Jeanie, it is a customer, I do believe. He 
first looked into the window, then up at the 
name over the door, and I am sure he will come 
in if you only wait a moment. Yes, Jeanie, 
look! he is coming into the shop.” 





CHAPTER III. 


I Go into the shop as sedately as if I were 
used to being constantly summoned there to good 
customers, and I stand ready to wait upon this 
stranger, just as if my heart were not beating in- 
sanely in rare hopefulness. He raises his hat a 
moment, in an old-fashioned ceremonious way, 
then comes forward to the counter, and gives me 
the opportunity to look at him. He is a slight 
young man, and is dressed in a loose gray suit, 
with a round felt hat of the same color. He has 
a florid complexion, and thick, curly brown hair. 
His eyes are blue and bright, though rather 
small, and his features are all good, though small 
too. His expression is pleasant, but a certain 
forced smile which comes too frequently to his 
lips (and stays too long) takes the ease somehow 
from his whole appearance. He speaks well, but 
with an awkward lisp, and a rapidity which 
sounds almost foreign. 

He has seen the card in our window, he says, 
and will be glad to look at the rooms I have to 
let. 

Ah, how good this is! A possible lodger even is 
better than a possible customer. I lead him from 
the shop, with my heart beating in the most ridicu- 
lously childish manner. Suppose he knew! Sup- 
pose he knew what words go up in silence from 
my heart, when I have shown him the two rooms 
and stand waiting for his decision! He does 
not praise or admire the lodgings at all (our two 
prized best rooms!); he only, with a stiff bow, 
makes me aware that he is ready to return to the 
shop, and when we reach it he says very little, 
speaking in a polite way—gently, I should say, 
only for that broad silly smile on his face, and a 
certain ill-at-ease affectation of youthfulness, 
which is rather ludicrous in so young a man. 
He regrets, he tells me, that he can not let me 
know his decision until the next day, and he asks 
me if I will kindly keep the rooms until then. 

Of course I promise, because it is so natural that 
he should not care to decide at once. And when 
I have promised, he gives me another of his wide 
quick smiles, and goes, 

“ Lottie! Lottie!” 

She has gone to fetch the kettle to boil in the 
parlor, because long ago we let out the kitchen 
fire; so I rush down after her, and when she 
claps her hands and begins to dance, I race from 
her round the table, and she soon catches me. 
But as for my catching her—well, I dare say it is 
because I have not time. For Aunt Charlotte 
utters a groan which, in its concentrated misery, 
shows us that she hears our laughter, and which 
takes us up as swiftly and decorously as possible, 
Lottie with the kettle, and I with the tray. This 
tea is to be a feast, because of father’s birthday, 
but we find the preparations hindered a good deal 
by Aunt Charlotte’s damping observations. 

It is quite eight o’clock when father at last 
comes in, and he looks so worn and tired that I 
know in a moment all the history of his City 
search, and I try to stop a word of questioning 
for him. But Aunt Charlotte does not feel so, 
and goes back and back to her questioning 
after every little success of mine in driving her 
from it. 

“Now, father,” the cnildren cry, excitedly, 
— you open your parcels you must guess 
them.” 

So, before he has his tea, father has to make 
wild unlikely guesses over our three parcels. 
Lottie’s bottle of sherry he first guesses to be 
hair-oil, to Stevie’s intense delight; and then— 
after longer pondering than ever—he assures 
Dolf it must be ink! I don’t mind this delay, 
because I can sit with my arm in his, and my 
head on his shoulder, laughing at him as he 
guesses, and seeing his dear eyes brighten, as they 
always do, over the pleasure of his little lads. 

But at last, having guessed nothing correctly, 
he is allowed to open his presents; and then, 
when he has kissed us all for them—just as he 
could only do if they were most rare and costly 
gifts—the children release him and let him have 
his tea in peace. And while we have it, as a hap- 
pier birthday present than all I tell him of our 
new lodger, finding it very hard indeed to tell this 
in any but the most exuberant of tones, which 
perhaps Aunt Charlotte thinks very unwise, for 
she immediately reminds him that gentlemen 
who like the look of rooms, and have any inten- 
tion of taking them, always do so at once. And 
that when a lodger says he will write or call 

again, it means simply that he does not intend 
you ever to see him or hear from him again. 

“Even if so,” father says, quite pleasantly, 
though I can see he has let his hopefulness grow 

48 great as ours, and is suddenly rather ashamed 
of himself—poor father !—“ we shall only be just 
where we were before, Charlotte my dear.” 

Then I describe the new lodger again, as I did 
before to Lottie in the kitchen ; until father 
laughs, and, with a touch of the old gentle hu- 
mor we see so seldom now, tells me that, judging 
by my description of the young man, he would 
make Philip Aston look very ordinary indeed. 
We have just finished tea, and are chatting 


about the fire—I just a little astonished that 
Philip does not come in—when rather a strange 
thing happens; strange, I mean, when we recol- 
lect how long our rooms have been vacant, and 
the card unnoticed in the window. Mr. Lowe, 
the landlord of the inn above, comes in to ask us 
to let two rooms to a gentleman who has just ar- 
rived from Paris, and who will take them at once, 
as he likes this locality. He is not only willing 
to pay two guineas a week, but will engage them 
for a permanency, as he hates change of all 
kinds. But Mr. Lowe adds that this gentleman 
must have a decisive answer to-night. 

There is a little silence after this has been 
said, and we have all understood it exactly. Fa- 
ther looks at me, and I look at father. This 
weekly sum is nearly three times what we have 
asked the young gentleman who called this aft- 
ernoon, and who, after all, may never come 
again. Two guineas weekly would be like a for- 
tune to us—a rest for father; school and happi- 
ness for Lottie; little luxuries for Aunt Char- 
lotte; a certainty for us all, and— I see how 
father is thinking of all this just asIam. ButI 
see, too, that the thought which follows it for 
me is father’s thought, too. 

“Too late, Jeanie,” he says, while for a mo- 
ment his unsteady hand goes to his forehead. 

“Yes, father, I have promised.” 

For quite half an hour Mr. Lowe stays, trying 
to tempt us to change our decision ; but that mo- 
ment of temptation has passed, and father only 
quietly says he will not break his promise, and 
evidently fancies he says it as determinately as 
he thinks it. 

When the persuasions are over, and Mr. Lowe 
gone, Aunt Charlotte gives freer vent to her an- 
gry mortification. 

“T never knew any one like you, Steven, for 
standing persistently in your own light,” she 
says; “and of course, in these selfish qualms of 
yours, you stand in my light too, and the chil- 
dren’s. Two guineas a week would make us a 
little bit comfortable, as you can never do while 
you are getting nothing.” 

“Oh, hush!” I whisper, seeing the look of de- 
spair—so new to it—which falls across father’s 
tired face. Ah! she must forget this is his birth- 
day. 

“ Father,” says Lottie, brightly, when she bids 
him good-night, “our new lodger will be sure to 
be a great success, because he chanced to come 
on your birthday.” 

“And did not the other chance to come on 
your birthday too?” inquires Aunt Charlotte— 
in such a different tone to little Lottie’s—“ the 
one you voluntarily sent away.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





A DEBASED CURRENCY. 


To debase the currency has always been one 
of the commonest arts of tyranny, the mark of a 
government lost to a sense of shame, or driven 
by some overruling need. It was a frequent 
practice with the early European kings ; assum- 
ing as their inherent right the coining of money, 
they altered at will its standard value, paid their 
debts with adulterated metal, and forced their 
miserable subjects to receive one-half or one- 
third the sum that had been promised them. No 
monarch of these barbarous times seems to ‘have 
hesitated to take the money of his people either 
by violence or fraud, and the gentlest method re- 
sorted to was probably that of debasing the cur- 
rency. Yet the people have often had their re- 
venge, and the government that labored to cheat 
them usually found itself compelled at last to 
return to the paths of honesty, or encounter some 
violent convulsion. In the dawn of history the 
magnificent gold coins of the East were appar- 
ently standards of va.ue. The darics of Persia 
corrupted if they could not conquer Greece. The 
rich and accurate coinage of Agina led the way 
to Greek commercial greatness. In all the Greek 
colonies the excellence and purity of the mintage 
mark the period of the highest prosperity. A 
debased currency always indicates an approach- 
ing decay. And if we must except from this 
rule the memorable instance of Rome, yet the 
circumstances of that rapid alteration in the 
value of coin are still imperfectly understood. 

At Rome, during the excessive burdens and the 
almost intolerable cost of the Punic wars, within 
fifty years the bronze coinage was reduced to 
one-twelfth its original weight. An as weighed 
one ounce instead of twelve, and the debts of the 
republic seem to have been paid in this depre- 
ciated currency. The Roman people yielded to 
the change, accepted the new money, and never 
afterward desired to restore the as to its ancient 
weight. The gold and silver currency of the 
state was at the same time debased, but it was 
soon found that the change was only a source of 
embarrassment and danger; that prices rose in 
proportion to the depreciation of the currency, 
and that scarcity, political disturbances, and pop- 
ular discontent followed the attempt to deceive 
and plunder the people. It was never again re- 
sorted to: Rome plundered her neighbors rather 
than herself. Her coinage was always pure, and 
her gold and silver of the standard value. The 
Romans found that honesty was profitable in 
business, and never failed to fulfill their commer- 
cial engagements. The republics of the Middle 
Ages were equally strict in all the affairs of trade. 
Their coinage was excellent, their mints poured 
forth a profusion of gold and silver, their great 
bankers taught Europe the necessity of good faith 
in all commercial transactions, and enforced upon 
kings and nobles the duty of keeping their word. 
The honor of the republics remained unstained, 
but that of the kings and princes, their debtors, 
was often tarnished by an utter disregard of oaths, 
contracts, and engagements. 

A noted instance of the ruinous effect of a de- 
based currency may be found in Mr. Frovpr’s 
history of the reign of Epwarp VI. Henry 





VIIL., extravagant to the brink of insanity, cov- 
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ered with debt, had debased the English curren- 
cy, and left to his successor the task of restoring 
honesty and prosperity to the nation. Epwarp’s 
counsellors were anxious to provide good money ; 
they saw that the commerce of the country had 
fallen into the hands of strangers, and that the 
acute bankers of the Continent reaped all the 
benefits and profits of England’s trade. But the 
feeble government, embarrassed by wars and 
ceaseless disorders, could only pursue the fatal 
path pointed out by Henry VIII. It continued 
to issue “ white money” that was worth less and 
less each day; commerce abandoned England; 
all its various branches of industry declined ; 
prices rose to an extraordinary height; and the 
letter of a merchant, Witt1am Lang, given by 
Mr. Frovupe (Vol. V., p. 266), will serve to indi- 
cate what must always be the result of tamper- 
ing with the laws of money. In a few days, he 
relates, prices rose, exchange fell, the “ white 
money” was rapidly sinking in value; the cities 
decayed, the towns were deserted, and all the 
gold and silver had left or would leave the king- 
dom. “The fear of the littleness of our silver 
coin,” says Lang, “is the only cause that all we 
merchants of England do rob England and carry 
away all the gold to foreign realms, for that it is 
to a more profit than exchange. And the like of 
this mischief happened here in England in the 
months of June, July, and August last, in which 
were carried out of England not so little as 
£100,000 of gold.” This was the result three 
centuries ago of a base currency, and such it 
must always remain. The decay of English com- 
merce, and the decline of the nation, were only 
arrested when, in Ex1zaBern’s reign, an intelli- 
gent merchant, Sir Tuomas GresHaM, forced upon 
the queen a reform of the currency, and founded 
that commercial greatness which can only exist 
— with honest money. 

ill more instructive is the account given in 
Borne’s History of Tokens, and by other authori- 
ties, of the effect of an extraordinary emission of 
copper coins. CHarcxs I., 1625, issued a patent 
allowing certain persons to coin a small copper 
currency. The patentees abused the privilege, 
and filled the country with a flood of worthless 
money. They would give twenty-one shillings in 
copper for twenty in gold. The quantity of base 
coin increased daily. The necessary result fol- 
lowed, and at once gold and silver were almost 
wholly banished from trade. London and all the 
surrounding shires—Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex—saw 
nothing but worthless copper, and tradesmen 
found their counters loaded with a debased curren- 
cy that had no value abroad, and was almost equal- 
ly useless at home. In vain the people murmured, 
in vain they demanded the repeal of the patent 
and a demonetization of copper. The tyrannical 
government refused them any relief. The worth- 
less coin was forced upon them by the king, and 
Mr. Borne thinks one of the chief causes of the 
intense unpopularity of Cares and his advisers 
was their attempt to impose a worthless currency 
upon their people. London and its environs at 
last led the way to revolt. They founded a re- 
public, The false coiners paid for their dishon- 
esty on the scaffold. But the most instructive 
lesson from this sudden deluge of copper is that 
the base coin will drive out the better, even in 
the centres of wealth and trade, and that, how- 
ever worthless the new currency, it will never 
fail to clog and corrupt the sources of honest 
commerce. 

Every one may recall the brilliant sketch in 
which Macav.ay paints the debased condition of 
English money after 1688. The silver coins were 
clipped, the gold disappear, copper tokens still 
abound, and all the course of trade demands a 
reform that must. be sharp, painful, but effective. 
Without a currency as pure and stable as that of 
the Continent, it was seen by the intelligent mer- 
chants of the age of Witttam IIT. that they must 
still continue to “rob England of its gold,” and 
send it abroad in the place of exchange. With 
their own debased currency they could buy noth- 
ing in Amsterdam, nor pay any debt to foreigners 
in London. How perilous and painful was the 
task WiLL14M undertook, of calling in the debased 
coinage and supplying its place with good money, 
may be read in the chronicles of the time. Trade 
received a sudden check; the people were the 
chief sufferers; murmurs, threats, and almost 
rebellion followed; a powerful foreign faction, 
led by the Jacobites, took advantage of the gen- 
eral disorder to plot against the government; the 
Bank of England, then just founded, stopped pay- 
ment in the opening of its career ; and the firm 
hand of the reformer might well have been stayed 
in the pressing danger of the hour. But the gov- 
ernment persevered in the honest path. A fair 
new coinage was issued, the money of the coun- 
try was made equal in value to that of any other 
country, and once more English merchants could 
own their own ships and compete with the Dutch 
on equal terms, could buy in the cheapest, sell in 
the dearest, markets; and, with all its wars and 
subsidies, England continued to grow rich and 
powerful. An honest currency made its govern- 
ment popular and its people content. 

Later instances of debasing a national currency 
have all been followed by similar results. France 
issued its paper money in its Revolutionary period ; 
it fell to be utterly valueless, and gold and silver, 
which it had wholly banished, came back in its 
place; it ruined thousands, it made the few rich. 
Our own Continental currency had a nearly simi- 
lar fate. In England paper money, from 1800 
to 1821, banished gold, and covered the commer- 
cial world with swift and disastrous fluctuations. 
Our own legal tender currency has slowly made 
its way to nearly the value of that gold which it 
has banished from among us. We have felt all 
the evils, we are still suffering from the necessa- 
ry pains, of a depreciated currency. Our com- 
merce is in the hands of foreigners. Like the 
merchants of Epwarp VI.’s reign, our capitalists 
are forced to rob their country of the sources of 





its prosperity. The farmers of Minnesota have 








paid tribute to the usurers of England and the 
Continent, and the profits of our fertile soil are 
ravished from us by our foreign rivals. 

It is proposed by the advocates of the Silver 
Bill in Congress to flood the nation with a debased 
currency, Like the tyrants of the Middle Ages, 
like Henry VIIL, or Cuartes—the false coiner 
who perished among the first—without consulting 
the people, with scarcely a moment for reflection 
or remonstrance, the country is to be plunged 
into a commercial crisis from which it may never 
recover. The counters of our merchants are to 
be loaded down with a coin that is useless 
abroad, and that must daily sink lower and lower 
in value at home, in which we can neither pay 
our debts nor make our purchases. Gold will 
go, as in the days of the first Cuares, to more 
prosperous lands. The farmer must take the 
payment for his wheat in bad money; the mer- 
chant will be offered only an inconvertible cur- 
rency; the laborer will get what will scarcely 
buy him food ; prices will rise, but labor in a less 
proportion. Our trade must still continue in the 
hands of foreigners, and the national flag will’ 
hardly be seen upon the ocean. But, still more 
painful to every generous American, for the first 
time the national honor will be tarnished, and a 
republic which has never failed, through all its 
disasters, to pay its honest debts, will in the mo- 
ment of its returning prosperity forfeit its good 
name forever. The classic republicans were noted 
for their integrity; the republics of the Middle 
Ages led the world to commercial probity; the 
foundation of all republican and national prosper- 
ity, all history teaches, is in the strict fulfillment 
of the rules of honesty; but should this unfortu- 
nate project succeed by a sudden stroke or strat- 
agem, should we force a debased currency upon 
our people, and rob our creditors whom we are 
pledged to protect, no nation will ever have so 
suddenly lost its hard-earned reputation, no re- 
public will have been so effectually disgraced, as 
ours. History will point to us with pity, and 
every freeman will blush for his dishonored coun- 
try. Evaenr Lawrence. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A urrtie fellow has just n going to the public 
schools, His mother, to stimulate him to attention to 
his lessons, said to him the other day: “‘ Chariey, if 
you study you may some day hecome President 
of the United States, like Geo: ashington. Who 
knows?” “ Don’t talk to me about bein ident !” 
exclaimed he ; “ oe | body's going to President. 
When we go to school the firat thing the teacher does 
she calls the names of all the little and they all 
say ‘President.’ I don't want to be ent.” 





At a duel the parties discharged their pistols without 
effect, whereupon one of the seconds interfered and 

roposed that the combatants should shake hande, 

'o this the other second objected, as pee 
“For,” said he, “their hands have been shaking th 
half hour.” 


Taxtne THE Risex.—Nowadays it ia the buyers of silk 
goods who must “stand the hazard of the dye.” 


AT THE AQUARIUM. 


Juvenite Puysto.oeisr. “ And was that where the 
r whale lived, papa? Did he blubber much before 
e died, papa ?” 











Unanswreasir.—* Really,” said Brown, as he woke 
in the morning, after a splendid night, “I don’t think 
there’s any thing to equal a feather-bed.” “Ain't 
there ?” replied the stil] small voice of Jones, who was 
already up and thinking about breakfast ; “ what about 
an oyster bed ?” 


“T am dying, Darwin, dying !” 





Said old a at the last. 
“You are ill, eh, my gorilia ?” 
Uttered Darwin, half aghast. 


rted 
Like a good old missing link. 


—_— 





A gentleman married his servant. A short time aft- 
er their union they gave an evening party. Conversa- 
tion ging, silence reigned, when one of the Indies 
said, “ wful pause!” The lady of the house imme- 
diately exclaimed, “‘ Awful paws, indeed! So would 

ou have awful _ if you had done the dirty work 
n your life that I have!” 





A cunning juryman addressed the clerk of the court 
when administering the oath, saying, “Speak up; I 
can not hear what you say.” “ Stop ; are you deaf?” 
asked the jadge. “ Yes, of one ear.” “Then you may 
leave the box, for it is necessary that jurymen should 
hear both sides.” 


ny Bee say that closing the eyes makes the 
sense of hearing more acute. A wag suggests thit 
this accounts for the many eyes that close in our 
churches on Sundays. 











We know a lady who ie exceedingly disliked by her 
servants, but as she is seldom at home she can not be 
60 much domestic-hated after al], eh ? 

—— <— 
Bryony tos Pace or Repemprion—The Ottoman 
defense loan. 


* Rooves 1x Gratn”—The sellers of “ killed” seed. 














“What is the best remedy,” asked a preacher, of 
a shrewd observer, “for an inattentive audience ?” 
“Give them something to attend to,” was the signifi- 
cant reply: “‘hangry sheep will look up to the rack 
if there is hay in it.” 





A perr Laxe.—A land speculator, in describing a 
lake in one of the Western States, says it is so clear 
and so deep that by looking into it you can see them 
making tea in China. 





When Apollo dipped the god Pan into the sea, what 
did he come out ?—A dripping Pan. 





Boasting of her industrions habits, an Irish house- 
maid said she rose at four, made her fire, put on the 
kettle, prepared the breakfast, and made al! the beds 
before any one was up in the house. 

An opulent farmer applied to an attorney about a 
mente but was told be seal not undertake it, being 
already engaged on the other side; at the same time 
he gave him a letter of recommendation to & profes- 
sional friend. The farmer, out of curiosity, opened it, 
and as follows: 
“Here are two fat wethers fallen out together, 
If you'll fleece one, I'll fleece the other, e 
And make ’em agree like brother and brother. 


The perusal of this epistle cured both parties, and 





terminated the dispute, 
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THE COMING MAN. 


LETTER IL 
FROM CHARLES READE TO “ HARPER’S WEEKLY.” 


Facts should always be faced. The Champion 
of Truth neither shirks nor succumbs. Either 
he lets hostile facts convert him, or he meets them 
with more facts, and weightier. The same with 
arguments. To misstate, or even understate, an 
opponent’s case, is the practice of the many re- 
spectable rogues Controversy breeds ; but it is 
more cunning than wise; for these are the known 
arts of falsehood, and Truth gains nothing by 
them. Truth can state the other side fairly, yet 
still prevail, since, to put it in Shakspeare’s words, 
“Good reasons must perforce give place to better.” 


Proceeding on this method, I must begin with 
a-true statement, and an imposing one, against 
myself. 

There certainly is among mankind a vast 
weight of opinion against my position that man 
is by nature as either-handed as an ape, and that 
custom should follow nature. The majority be- 
lieve the left arm and hand inferior to the right 
in three things—power, dexterity, and dignity. 
Nor is this notion either old-fashioned or new- 
fangled ; it is many thousand years old, and comes 
down by unbroken descent to the present day. 
I wiil venture on a loose sketch of its history. 
It has never existed among rank barbarians; it 
is not indicated in the genuine flint instruments, 
but only in those which modern dexterity plants 
in old strata to delight and defraud antiquari- 
ans; and the few primitive barbarians that now 
remain, living relics of the stone age, use both 
arms indifferently. But the higher savages (prob- 
ably degenerate races) use the right limb most, 
though not so extravagantly as we do. 

The preference seems to have arisen about the 
time when man began to multiply in favorite lo- 
calities, and, getting jostled, set himself to kill 
his fellows wholesale. This soon led to the shield 
—a weapon man the hunter never invented, for it 
is no use either in killing deer or fighting panthers 
and bears. Savage warriors would seem to have 
generally devoted the left arm to defense with the 
shield—for a reason I shall give by-and-by—and 
the right to attack with spear or sword. In ac- 
cordance with this, the Cymric word for the right 
side is “ go-gledd,” or the sword side, and “ aswry,” 
the left side, is literally the shield side. The 
Greeks also called the left side ix’ daomiéa, or 
the shield side, and the right side é7i ddpo, or the 
spear side. Words so primitive, wherever found, 
betray the infancy of spoken language. 

These neutral and antique words were followed, 
probably at great intervals, by terms glorifying 
the right hand and depreciating the left. 

The learned Doctor Meyer finds a few adjectives 
of this character in the Turanian and Semitic lan- 
guages and their European derivatives, as well as 
in the Aryan dialects. Example: the right side 
is called, in one old dialect, “labba roka,” or the 
better one; in Hungarian, “ job kat ;” in the San- 
skrit, “‘dakshas.” Hence the Latin “ dexter.” 

The German “recht,” English “right,” French 
“droit,” with their numerous derivatives, 
“reichts,” “ gerichts,” ete., “droiture,” “ right- 
eous,” “ righteousness,” are all eulogistic, where- 
as the left hand, in words of equal antiquity, is 
called “windische,” or unstable, “ wendische 
hand,” the unfree hand (encumbered with the 
shield ?); in Gothic, “ ibuks,” and other terms im- 
plying the oblique or crooked, perverted or wrong. 
If the English word “left” is not from “ levus,” 
Aatéce, it is itself a term of strong depreciation, 
and the chances are it was in these parts a month 
of centuries before the Romans. In Hungarian 
the left is called “ bil,” or the defective hand; 
and in Estnish is even stigmatized as “lempo 
ki,” or the wicked hand. (See Meyer, Rechis 
und Links.) 

I confine myself to these few examples for the 
present, because they are believed to be older than 
written language, and I am trying to go down the 
ladder. 

Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures in relief, 
more recent probably than most of the above 
words, but older than written language, reveal a 
moderate preference for the right hand. Pagan 
customs and traditions accord. The Hindoos and 
many other Oriental nations from time immemo- 
rial have performed certain ignoble ablutions at 

peep of day with their left hands, and for that or 
other reasons have declined to touch meat except 
with their right. 

Mohammedans in general use only the right in 
eating; and this comes to them by race, not re- 
ligion, and preceded Mohammed by thousands of 
years, 

From Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures the 
next step, though a wide one, is to the earliest of 
the Hebrew writers. These accept the pagan 
theory, but with a certain moderation not found 
elsewhere either in‘ancient or modern times. To 
begin with their phrases—these do not run down 
the left hand. This Syrian tribe took their words 
signifying right and left from some pagan an- 
cestors who worshipped the rising sun, and 
watched his course. This is transparent; for 
their word “kedim” means in front, or east; 
‘“‘achor”’ means behind, or west; “ jamin,” right 
hand, or south; and “shemel,” left hand, or 
north. (See Cruden on the word “ Hand.”) 

Thus their phrases are neutral and decent ; 
but their facts show the right hand superior in 
dignity.. In the bare sketch of events from Adam 
to the special history of Israel this can not ap- 
pear; but it comes out as soon as the narrative, 
dealing with more recent and vivid tradition, en- 
ters into minor details. 

Rachel, dying in travail, called her new-born 
child “ the son of my sorrow ;” but Jacob reject- 
ed this name, and called him “the son of my 
right hand” (Benjamin). Genesis, xxxv. 18. 

Joseph brought his two sons to Jacob for his 
blessing ; and the incident, as related, is a pic- 








ture. Manasseh being the elder and Ephraim 
the younger, Joseph presented the children to 
his father thus—Manasseh in his left hand, op- 
posite Jacob’s right hand, and Ephraim in his 
right hand, opposite Jacob’s left. But, to his 
surprise, Jacob put out his hands crosswise, so 
that his right hand fell on Ephraim and his left 
on Manasseh ; “and this,” says the writer, “he 
did purposely :” but Joseph, thinking it was an 
error, tried to shift his father’s hands, and said, 
“Not so, my father: for this is the first-born ; 
put thy right hand on him.” But his father re- 
fused, and said, “I know it, my son, I know it.” 
And he persisted in blessing the younger above 
the elder, and therefore kept the superior hand 
upon Ephraim’s head. 

In Deuteronomy Moses describes the law as 
having come from God’s right hand. 

In sacrificing a ram, Moses directed that the 
priest’s right ear, right thumb, and right toe 
should be annointed with the blood. odus, 
xxix. 20, 

To go, for a moment, to a much later period, 
Solomon, granting an audience to his mother, de- 
scended from his throne, bowed to her with pro- 
found respect, and ordered her a seat on his right 
hand. 1 Kings, ii. 19. 

In Exodus, xv. 6, 12, and in nearly all the sa- 
cred books, especially the Psalms, the right hand 
of God is lauded, and His left hand is never men- 
tioned in the Hebrew Scripture. 

Such was the superior dignity of the right 
hand in ancient Israel, derived from Syrian tra- 
ditions ; but as to the modern theory of muscular 
superiority, that is not indicated, but rather con- 
tradicted ; nor is there a direct slur cast upon the 
left, as there is by the heathens, and by us, their 
too docile pupils. 

In Homer we get the pagan notion unmitigated. 
His heroes salute with the right hand, and they 
all turn to the right at their devotions; Jove 
thunders to the right. And in this poem we find 
something more, that the Hebrews did not receive, 
viz., that the left hand is unlucky, and so potent 
that it diffuses ill luck as far as the eye can see. 
Thus Polydamas took fright at the omen of an 
eagle which soared with a serpent in its clutches, 
received a bite, and, dropping its prey, flew away 
on the left of the Trojan host. 

This superstition about the left hand was in 
the human mind long before Homer, and it has 
survived him three thousand years. It grew and 
expanded in Greece, and became a principal ele- 
ment in all their omens and auguries. 

The Romans felf into it thoroughly. Woe to 
the man on whose left hand a raven croaked or 
flew when he went forth to war or travel; and 
indeed in classical literature the supposed unluck- 
iness of the left hand is the main feature of that 
vilified limb. Of this a thousand examples could 
be given as easily as one. 

The Latin word “sinister” (left) was innocent 
in itself; it means the arm that is attached to 
the sinus, or bosom. I suspect it was coined 
after they had discovered the heart lay on the 


‘left side. But though “sinister” was an honor- 


able term, or a neutral one, at first, the prevail- 
ing sentiment soon blackened it, and it came into 
conquered Gaul with a vile character, which it 
holds to this day in France and England. Both 
these nations nowadays use “sinister” only to 
mean unlucky or full of bad designs. 

Shakspeare uses it once or twice in its original 
sense of the left hand, but since his day we have 
fallen by degrees into the French way. Though 
“sinistre’ no longer means the left hand in 
France, that unlucky limb does not escape vilifi- 
cation. It is called “ gauche,” which word means 
indifferently left hand or “clumsy.” “Gauche” 
is said to be a word imposed by the conquering 
Franks, and to be “manus Gallica,” or “the 
Gaul’s hand,” as o to “main Franche,” or 
“the Frank’s hand ;” and from this word of con- 
tempt, “gauche,” the Spaniards have taken 
“ gaucho,” the English “a gauky,” and the Scotch 
“a gowk.” The Italians, not to fall behind oth- 
er civilized nations in vilifying the left hand, call 
it “‘mano-manea,” or a failure, “ mano-stanca,” 
or a helpless hand ; the Spanish, “man zurda,” 
or “seneca,” which are also uncomplimentary. 

On the other hand, “ dexterité” (French), “ dex- 
trous,” and “ dexterity” (English) are from “ dex- 
ter,” and eulogistic. Thus laudation of the right 
hand as good and skillful, and depreciation of 
the left as useless, clumsy, perverted, and un- 
lucky, have flowed into France and England by 
two separate streams, one crossing the continent 
many thousand years ago from east to west, an- 
other coming northward far more recently with 
the Roman conquerors. Both streams came alike 
from the East; only one came as the crow flies, 
and the other round by Greece and Rome. Prob- 
ably the two streams meet, in the French words 
“ adroit,” skillful, and “ maladroit,” clumsy, where 
the prefix is Latin, but “droit” is the same word 
as the German “ recht,” and the English “ right,” 
whence “ droiture,” “righteous,” “ righteousness,” 
etc. 

Words at first follow ideas, and are the cur- 
rent signs of those ideas ; but by-and-by they re- 
act upon the mind, and tend by mere reiteration 
to keep alive the ideas that gave them birth. 
These two streams of language are supported by 
custom and sentiment. Friends grasp each other 
by the right hand. It is almost an offense to 
offer the left. In Germany, France, and Scotland 
the right hand must be lifted to God in the wit- 
ness-box. In Germany, to this day, humble folk 
cut up their meat with the right hand, then lay 
down the knife, and take the fork in their right 
hand to eat. This comes straight from the East. 
[I -shall be glad to know whether there is any 
trace of this in the United States. ] 

In the German ceremony of a morganatic mar- 
riage something important is actually done with 
the left hand that in other weddings is done with 
the right. The English have got scent of this, 
and call a sham marriage a left-handed marriage. 
One of Walter Scott’s characters calls an illegiti- 





mate child “a child born on the left side of the 
blanket.” Bastardy is marked in heraldry by 
the bar sinister, or left-handed bar. 

Impregnated with all these traditions, young 
mothers and nurses check infants, with supersti- 
tious horror, in the use of the left hand—which, 
nota bene, the poor little victims invariably at- 
tempt—and do their best to make a pagan tradi- 
tion an immortal truth, and keep mankind one- 
handed and right-handed. 

Finally, certain German physicians, assuming 
too hastily that so general a practice must be 
founded not in custom but in nature, have set 
themselves to find the anatomical cause of the 
assumed fact, and think they have discovered it 
in the balance of the viscera, which are generally 
four or five pounds heavier on the right side than 
on the left. 

This is the case I have to contend with as a 
friend of mankind: and if men will listen to me 
patiently, and then use their own good sense, it 
will be a good thing for them and a much better 
for their children. 





(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
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CHAPTER LX. 
“BUT PROVE ME WHAT IT IS I WOULD NOT DO.” 


From the house of death Cyril went straight 
to the Vicarage to tell tis Vicar all that had 
happened, and to entreat for immediate freedom. 
He could not rest a day until he had given Chris- 
tian Harefield’s letter into his daughter’s hands. 

Clement Dulcimer was all indulgence, his wife 
all sympathy. P 

“We shall miss you sorely, as we missed you 
before,” said the Vicar, “but we shall manage 
to get on somehow, as we managed before; and 
you will come back to us, will you not, when you 
have accomplished your mission ?” 

“ Without fail I shall return, though it will not 
be to remain long with you, dear friend. Now 
that my health is restored, I begin to long for a 
wider field.” 

“Then go as soon as you like, and God be with 
you,” said the Vicar, heartily. “But I’m afraid 
you will have some trouble to find out the run- 
away heiress.” 

“T will find her,” said Cyril, “if I have to 
wander over all the earth in search of her.” 

“ And you will marry her, and she will be Lady 
Culverhouse after all, for of course if you mar- 
ried you would have to take up your title,” said 
Mrs. Dulcimer. “It may be weak-minded on my 
part, but I should like Beatrix to have the title. 
I always used to think of her as Lady Culver- 
house. Poor Kenrick!” 

“T will take her that letter, her father’s last 
letter—a letter which I can not doubt contains a 
statement of his fatal intention—the indisputa- 
ble proof of her innocence. I will put that letter 
in her hand, and then she shall deal with me as 
she likes. It must be for her to decide my fate.” 

“Why not put an advertisement in the Zimes,” 
suggested the Vicar; “a carefully worded ad- 
vertisement telling her that a letter written by 
her father on the night before his death has 
come to hand, and begging her to come home, 
where it awaits her.” 

“Tf she is abroad she is not likely to see the 
Times,” answered Cyril. “ Besides, I would not 
vulgarize her family secrets by putting them in 
an advertisement, however enigmatically worded. 
No; it shall be my business to find her. It isa 
small thing for me to do—a small sacrifice even 
if I were to spend seven years of my life upon 
the task—a small atonement for the cruel wrong 
I havé done her.” 

“Tf you think that you may as well set out,” 
said the Vicar. “ But I don’t believe your quest 
will take seven years of your life. Our modern 
civilization has set its heel on knightly enter- 
prise. Nowadays a man could not be chivalrous 
if he tried ever so hard. Railways, post-offices, 
electric telegraphs, have made all things easy. 
Romance is dead. Yes, Cyril, you must be con- 
tent to be a commonplace lover. You remember 
what old Aubrey says, ‘The divine art of print- 
ing and gunpowder have frightened away Robin 
Goodfellow and the fairies.’ ” 

“You had a letter from Beatrix after she left 
us, Clement,” said Mrs. Dulcimer. “ That might 
be some use.” 

“ Not much, I fear,” answered the Vicar. “ She 
wrote to me from Paris within a week of her 
leaving us, asking my forgiveness for all the 
trouble she had caused me. My forgiveness, 
poor child ! as if it were not her own life she had 
to dispose of, and her own soul to which she was 
responsible for her deeds. It was a sad, sweet 
letter, full of affection and good feeling, but it 
told me very little of her plans for the future, 
except that she meant to wander about the Con- 
tinent with Madame Leonard, and that in the 
course of her travel she intended to visit Italy, 
the scene of her mother’s youth, and of her moth- 
er’s death.” 

“That would be a natural desire,” said Cyril. 

“T can‘not conceive that there can be much 
difficulty in finding her,” continued the Vicar. 
“A young woman of large landed estate can not 
hide herself under a bushel. She has a banker 
to whom she must apply.when she wants funds 
for her travelling expenses. He must know 
something of her whereabouts.” 

“Where does she bank ?” asked Cyril. 

“At Hodge & Turner’s, at Great Yafford, the 
County Bank.” 

“T will go at once and see if there is any thing 
to be learned there.” . 





Cyril walked to Great Yafford that afternoon, 
saw the bank manager, and ascertained from him 
that Miss Harefield had written to the bank, from 
Paris, for six hundred pounds in circular notes, 
almost immediately after she left Little Yafford. 
She had drawn nothing since that time. The cir- 
cular notes had been obtained by Messrs. Hodge 
& Turner, through their London agents, from the 
Temple Bar branch of the Union Bank. 

“The circular notes would go back to the bank 
that issued them, would they not ?” asked Cyril. 

“ Naturally, but there is no rule as to the time 
of their return. The local banker who cashed a 
note might hold it over until he had other bills 
to transmit. A considerable time might elapse 
before the notes got back to the bank that issued 
them.” 

“T shall go to the Union, and try to find out 
when and where the notes were cashed. Miss 
Harefield has been away more than six months. 
Some of the notes, at least, must have come back 
to the bank. Will you give me a letter of intro- 
duction to the manager ?” 

Cyril had already explained that he had a 
document of vital importance to convey to Miss 
Harefield ; that it yas in her interest he sought 
her. 

The letter was written, and Cyril started by 
the mid-day train for London. He saw the man- 
ager of the Temple Bar branch early next day, 
and from his courtesy obtained the following in- 
formation : 

Three notes had been cashed in Paris on the 
21st of April. 

Five notes had been cashed in Florence during 
the months of May and June. 

A note had been cashed at Brest in August, 
one at Rennes in the same month, two at St. Malo 
in September. There was nothing later than 
this. 

The notes bore the address as well as the sig- 
nature of the writer. On those last notes cashed 
at St. Malo the address was, 


Hotel Chateaubriand, 
St. Servans. 


It was the beginning of November. Cyril was 
in a position to trace Miss Harefield’s movements 
up to the 29th of September. She might have 
remained even longer at St. Malo. It was clear- 
ly there that he must go. 

Happily for his impatience, which was extreme, 
the St. Malo boat sailed that night from South- 
ampton. Within twenty-four hours after he left 
the Union Bank, Cyril was in the broad windy 
street of St. Servans. 

The proprietress of the hotel perfectly remem- 
bered Miss Harefield. They had many English 
visitors, but this lady was so distinguished. She 
was at once so amiable and so dignified. She 
and her companion had always dined in their own 
salon. They had never appeared at the table 
@héte. They had engaged a carriage for their 
express use, and had driven about to all the in- 
teresting places in the neighborhood. The land- 
lady was obligingly communicative ; but when she 
was asked where Miss Harefield went upon leav- 
ing St. Servans, her information came to a stop. 
There was the visitors’ book, in which Miss Hare- 
field and Madame Leonard had written their 
names, but beyond their names nothing. 

“ But these ladies must surely have given in- 
structions for their letters being sent after them,” 
said Cyril. 

“But no, monsieur. They received no letters 
while they were here; they appeared to expect 
none.” 

“Did you never hear them talk of where they 
meant to go?” 

“ No, monsieur ; they were ladies of an extreme 
reserve —silent even—all that there is of the 
most gracious—but never communicative. They 
left'St. Malo by the railway—that is all I can tell 
you. They did not leave by the English boat.” 

Cyril was at a stand-still. He seemed no near- 
er Beatrix now, at St. Malo, than he had been at 
Little Yafford. Six weeks ago she had been an 
inmate of this hotel, but in six weeks she might 
have travelled to the other end of Europe. She, 
who was as free as the wind, would hardly care 
to dawdle about the quiet old towns of Brittany. 

“Was Miss Harefield well—did she seem in 

spirits ?” he asked the landlady. 

“ Alas! no; she had been suffering. She came 
to St. Servans for the sea-baths. She needed 
strength. She had the air of one who had suf- 
fered much grief. Madame Leonard was always 
bright and cheerful, and devoted to the young 
lady ; but the English miss was not happy. That 
showed itself to the eye.” 

“ Had she any medical attendant while she was 
with you ?” 

“No. She mocked herself of doctors.” 

Cyril thanked the kindly proprietress, and 
strolled idly away from the hotel. He knew not 
which direction to take. The prospect was dis- 
couraging. Perhaps, after all, he would be com- 
pelled to put an advertisement in the Times, 
informing Beatrix, in veiled words, that a let- 
ter of her father’s awaited her at a certain ad- 
dress. But, even if he did this, how could he be 
sure she would see the paper? He knew of old 
how difficult it is to find an English newspaper in 
a French provincial town. No, he must find her 
himself; but to his impatience the thing seemed 
hopeless at the outset. He walked through the 
well-remembered streets, by the ever-improving 
fortifications, white stone walls looking out upon 
a bright blue sea. The yellow sands by the Grand 
Bé were deserted by their holiday crowd. The 
cold autumn winds swept over the long low 
shores. Every thing had a desolate look. 

Cyril went into St. Malo to see the churches, 
which he remembered years ago, and spent a 
couple of hours looking at painted windows and 
sculptured tombs. And then he wasted another 
hour strolling about the streets and the quay, 
watching the boat being loaded, and wondering 
what he should do next. And then he went to 
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ilway station to find out all about the 
“ans vague hope that some idea might 
cuggest itself as to Beatrix’s journey when she 
left St. Malo, He was on his way to the station 
when a face flashed upon him in one of the nar- 
row streets, and passed him by before he had 
time to remember where he had seen it. — 
Whose face could it be, and why was it so fa- 
miliar ? 
sto to consider, and looked back to see 
if 2 —— the face was still in sight.. Yes, 
there she was, walking briskly along the narrow 
pavement, threading her way dextrously through 
the crowd, a@ a —_ dres in a 
i wn and & mantie. 
“eau in a rug did he remember that 
face. It must have been a memory of long ago, 
he thought. And then in a moment he recalled 
the scene to which that face belonged—his sick- 
room at Bridford—the old-fashioned wainscoted 
bedroom, with its dull brown walls, four-post bed- 
stead and drab hangings—the weariness of fever 
and delirium—the bright black eyes peering at 
him from the shadow of the white conventual 


“=. is my little nurse,” he said to himself, “ the 

der of those two women. 
. ie turned and Showed the lady in the drab 
mantle. It was strange to see her in a dress so 
different from her nun-like habit, but then she had 
told him that she belonged to no conventual or- 
der. Once having given her the start, it was not 
easy to gain upon her, she tripped along so brisk- 
ly, and the street here close to the market was 
crowded, Cyril was almost breathless when he 
caught her. 

“Pray, madame, do not deny yourself to one 
who is deeply indebted to you,” he said, hat in 
hand, gasping a little. “When you passed me 
just now I recognized you as one I well remem- 
bered, but I could not for the moment recall the 
circumstances of our acquaintance. I have so 
longed to see you again—to be able to thank 
rou.” 

The little Frenchwoman looked at him with a 
most innocent stare. P 

“Monsieur deceives himself,” she said, in her 
own language. “I have not the honor of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Nay, madame, you can not forget one who 
owes you so much—perhaps life itself. You can 
not have forgotten your fever patient at Brid- 
ford.” 

“ Bridford,” echoed the lady. ‘ What is that ?” 

“Oh, madame, you are trifling with me. It is 
not possible I can be mistaken. Do you not be- 
long to a nursing sisterhood, a band of holy 
women, who, bound by no religious order, go about 
doing good, attending their ailing fellow-creatures, 
without fee or reward ?” 

“No, Sir, I do not. I never even heard of 
such a sisterhood,” replied the lady, resolutely. 

“T must ask you to pardon me then. But it 
is a most wonderful likeness. I am deeply dis- 
appointed,” said Cyril, allowing the lady to pass, 
with a mutual salutation of gravest respect. 

He was more than disappointed ; he was mysti- 
fied. In spite of the lady’s assertion, he could 
not bring himself to believe that hers was not the 
face which he had seen by his sick-bed in those 
long hours of languor and prostration, when he 
had nothing to do but watch his nurse’s kindly 
countenance and listen to her friendly talk. 

Yet if this were his nurse, why should she 
deny herself to him? Was that one of the rules 
of her order? Was the order a kind of Masonic 
association in good works—a secret band of holy 
women who disavowed their benevolent deeds aft- 
er they were done ? 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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Calendar. 
JANUARY, 1878. 
Sunday, 27.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


FEBRUARY. 
Saturday, 2.—Purification of the B. V. M. 
Sunday, 8.—Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 10.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 11.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
Sunday, %4.—Sexagesima Sunday; St. Matthias. 





Two years ago North America received for 
the first time the distinction of an appointment 
to the cardinalate; it has now, also for the first 
lime, a canonized saint. Not CuristopHEeR Co- 
LUMBUS, but Mary of the Incarnation, one of the 
founders of Quebec, is the person selected for 
this honor. Her history is part of that romance 
of religious enthusiasm which led the Jesuits to 
Canada, and sustained them in heroic efforts to 
convert the Huron Indians to the Christian 
faith. She combined the fervor of a mystic 
with the practical talent of a t administra- 
tor. Born in 1599, she was quite forty years of 
uge when she left France for the New World. 
Here she distinguished herself by a life which, 
whatever may have been its mystical extrava- 
Kance, was in its devotion to Christian charit 
very way admirable. And yet the defeat o 
this Jesuit scheme to bring the New World un- 
‘ler the sway of the Catholic Church, as we read 
it in the light of events, seems almost a special 
yiterposition of Providence. The convents in 
Montreal and Quebec remain, with a French- 
a Catholic population in the lower prov- 
ince; all the rest has passed away. 


Mr. Moony, after completing his work in Hart- 
ford, will go in February to Springfield, Massa- 
r usetts. Here the City Hall will be used ; three 
daily services will be held. In March he is ex- 
sae to be in New Haven. The meetings in 

artford now going on are held at the Rink, 
Which will seat 3000 persons, 








ne Roman correspondent of the London 
2 ‘mes, whose means of information may be pre- 
‘umed to be the very best, states that the Italian 
government will give the next Conclave of car- 





dinals the largest measure of liberty of action. 
“Tf they wish to leave Rome, it will supply them 
with the safest means of conveyance by land and 
sea. If they prefer to abide where they are, the 
same government will guarantee them the most 
efficient protection without or, if they call for 
it, within the walls of the Vatican.” Rome has 
heretofore been a scene of riot and robbery in 
the interval between the death of one pope and 
the election of another. All this will be ordered 
better hereafter, now that the city has a king. 





Christian missionaries are coming to honor in 
our day. The venerable Dr. RopERT MOFFAT 
was last month presented with the freedom of 
the guild of Turners, one of the most ancient of 
the trades’ companies of London, having been 
founded in 1604. The occasion was one of much 
ceremony. The master of the guild clothed Dr. 
Morrat “ with the fur robes of a livery-man, and 
presented him with his certificate of freedom, 
and a handsome medal as a souvenir of the occa- 
sion.”” Dr. MorrarT first went to Africa in 1816. 
Besides his daughter—the wife of LivincsTtonge 
—buried there, he has a son and son-in-law still 
laboring as missionaries in that field. 





The excitement in New Haven over the recent 
action of the Board of Education in relation to 
the et of the Bible in the public schools of 
the city is increasing. It appears that the board 
voted to discontinue the practice without giving 
more than a very short notice of its intention. 
A house-to-house canvass has been made for 
signatures to a petition asking that the reading 
of the Bible may be restored. Postmaster N. D. 
Sperry delivered an address recently in favor 
of the retention of the Bible, in one of the lar- 
gest churches of New Haven, to a crowded audi- 
ence. Its repetition in a Catholic church has 
been called for. 


A list appears of twenty-one churches, all of 
which have made ane for the payment of 
mortgage debts. The indebtedness provided for 
reaches an aggregate of more than $800,000. 





There is some difficulty about Protestant Epis- 
copal statistics. The two almanacs—WHITTA- 
KER’s and Pott & Youne’s—agree only in two 
things, that “there are sixty-one bishops and 
about 2900 parishes.’’ With rd to the com- 
municants, the Churchman declares that “any 
record must be faulty in the extreme, for it can 
not number the scattered thousands not enrolled 
in parish records.” This is indeed unfortunate. 
At the risk of some repetition we will give the 
totals according to WHITTAKER, and the com- 
a with last year: wt 61; priests and 

eacons, 3216; baptisms, 46,787; confirmations, 
29,179; communicants, 281,977; candidates for 
orders, 337; ordinations—deacons, 134, priests, 
106; Sunday-school teachers, 29,548; scholars, 
275,018; contributions, $6,734,268. These fig- 
ures show an increase of 4000 baptisms, 3000 
confirmations, 13,000 communicants, 20 ordina- 
tions, 3000 Sunday-school teachers, 30,000 schol- 
ars, and $200,000 in contributions. 





The charitable works of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity in this city, of which the Rev. 8. 
H. Tyne, Jun., is the rector, are very far reach- 
ing. Preaching is maintained at the followin 

ints: Grand Union Hall, Seventh Avenue ont 

hirty-fourth Street; Church of the Mediator, 
Eleventh Avenue and Fifty-second Street; 
Church of the Reformation, 130 Stanton Street; 
the Mission Home, 46 East Forty-third Street. 
Besides these are an orphanage, a dispensary, a 
refurmatory home on a farm of forty acres, pear 
Sing Sing; societies for the relief of sick and 
destitute women; a burial fund society; a coal 
distribution society, etc., etc. Much of this 
work is wholly unsectarian, and extends beyond 
»arish limits. It is, therefore, proposed to raise 
$75,000 by the contributions of the citizens of 
New York to cancel the debt on premises occu- 
pied for the purposes of these charities, 





The English Baptist mission to the basin of 
the Congo River is organized. The missionaries 
selected aave had experience among the tribes 
of the West Coast. 





The death of King Victor EMANUEL of Italy 
closes a life which has had important relations 
with the chief ecclesiastical events of our time. 
The accomplishment of the unity of Italy made 
necessary the suppression of the Pope’s tem- 

ral power. Despite the excommunications 
hurled at him by Prius IX., the King continued 
to be, after his fashion, a good Catholic. The 
Pope sent his own chaplain to him during the 
period of fatal illness, doubtless with kind per- 
sonal m The two—Pope and King—will 
be ——— 7 in the history of our cen- 
tury. Victor EMANUEL’s good sense was as 
remarkable as his bravery. He could wait, did 
wait, and kept himself under restraint while 
events ripened. Crowned immediately after the 
fatal battle which broke the spirit of his father, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing his country de- 
livered from the foreigner, and placed among 
the great powers of Europe. 





Some questions in relation to the famous 
Bampton Lectures are well answered by an En- 
glish correspondent of the Churchman of this 
city. Their founder was the Rev. Jonn Bamp- 
ToN, Canon of Salisbury, who died in 1751. He 
bequeathed all his property to the “ chancellor, 
masters, and scholars of the University of Ox- 
ford forever,”’ in trust, the trustees to apply the 
income to the maintenance of a yearly course 
of eight lectures on the Christian evidences and 
the articles of the Christian faith as stated in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene creeds. The first course 
was delivered in 1780. Each lecturer must have 
taken a degree at Oxford or Cambridge.- The 
discourses are given ‘‘on successive Sunday 
mornings some time between the beginning of 
the last month in Lent term and the end of the 
third week of October term. St. Mary’s Church, 
where they are delivered, is always crowded.’ 
St. Mary’s is suid to be ‘‘a fine old church for 
preaching, large and light; the sound of the 
preacher’s voice is carried well throughout.” 





The divisions among Protestants do not ap- 
ar to advantage in Italy. The deputation 
rom the British Evangelical Alliance sent to 
bring the Protestant ministers and missionaries 
throughout the peninsula into more perfect har- 
mony found there representatives of sects whose 
differences of opinion can have no meaning for 
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the present condition of Protestantism it must 
make on the Italian mind ! 





The importance of utilizing the temperance 
revival now progressing throughout the coun- 
uy becomes more apparent to all lovers of so- 
briety and good order. A movement has been 
organized in Pennsylvania for the re-enactment 
of a local-option law. One was on the statute- 
books a few years ago, but its provisions were 
so well applied that a reaction followed, and it 
was repealed. A “= intelligent writer in the 
Examiner and Chronicle of this city urges the nom- 
ination of Excise Commissioners in the towns 
of New York by the friends of temperance. 
Much evil has been perpetuated by letting the 
elections for these Commissioners go by default. 


The Catholic World estimates the number of 
German Catholics in the United States to be 
1,237,563. The number of German priests is 
1278; there are for their use 930 church edifices; 
170 cong tions have no edifices of their own. 
Distributed according to States, the largest Ger- 
man Catholic population is found in Ohio— 
180,000; Wisconsin comes next, with 146,000; 
then follow New York, with 134,000, Illinois, 
with 122,000, and Indiana, with 118,000; Penn- 
sylvania falls as low as 67,500. Their schools 
are taught largely by members of the teaching 
orders of the Roman Catholic Church, such as 
the German Sisters of Notre Dame, the German 
Dominican Sisters, and the Sisters of Christian 
Charity. Of the recent influx of teachers from 
Europe the Catholic World says: ‘* Prince Bis- 
MARCK has done us a very good turn without 
wishing it. Many of these orders already have 
houses in this country; driven from Germany, 
they found not merely a refuge, but a warm wel- 
come and abundant work with their brothers 
and sisters here.” 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


We reported a few weeks ago the death of 
Mr. J. G. ANTHONY, the curator in charge of the 
department of conchology in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, and now 
follow with a similar announcement of the 
death, on the 10th of December, of Dr. Jarep 
P. KirTLanD, one of the oldest, best known, 
and most useful of American naturalists. He 
was born in Connecticut in November, 1793, and 
was consequently eighty-four years of age. Dr. 
KIRTLAND early showed a taste for science, and, 
as is so common in such cases, determined to 
make the practice of medici his busi for 
life. He was the first student matriculated in 
the medical department of Yale College, and 
received his final degree in the University of 
Pennsylvania. After a short residence in Con- 
—_- took charge of the chair of the The- 
| and Practice of Medicine in the Ohio Medi- 
cal College at Cincinnati, and in 1843 received 
an appointment in the medical department of 
Western Reserve College, which he filled for 
twenty-one years. In 1848 Dr. KirTLanp re- 
ceived the appointment of zoologist to the Ge- 
ological Survey of Ohio, the duties of which he 
discharged with great fidelity, and his publica- 
tions connected therewith constitute in a meas- 
ure the bases of subsequent similar investigations 
in the West. The enthusiasm which character- 
ized Dr. KirTLAND, and continued until almost 
the very day of his death, had its natural influ- 
ence, and many of the most distinguished West- 
ern naturalists received their first scientific im- 
pulses from their association with him. Among 
these were Dr. P. R. Hoy, of Racine, Wisconsin, 
Mr. Rosert Kennicort, of Chicago, and many 
others. There were few departments of natural 
history in which Dr. KrrTLanp did not achieve 
a distinguished record, taking almost every sub- 
division in succession. His most prominent 
work was that in connection with the fishes of 
Ohio, for the accurate knowledge of which he 
laid the foundation, establishing and identifying 
many of the species of RaFingesqug, which up 
to that time had been considered entirely myth- 
ical. He described many new species of West- 
ern fishes, and the discovery of one species of 
bird of Ohio is due to his zeal. He was also 
remarkably successful as a horticulturist, pro- 
—- —, desirable new varieties of fruit, 
especially of the cherry, which still maintain a 
prominent position. is observations in the 
management and rearing of the bee, the silk- 
worm, and other practical subjects also occupy 
a —_ page in the history of these branches. 
As might be expected, he was a member of most 
of the lensed societies in the United States, in- 
cluding the National Academy of Sciences, and 
of several of those of Europe, his special claim 
to consideration as an original discoverer being 
largely based upon his researches in regard to 
the sexes of the Unionida, or fresh-water mus- 
sels. Dr. K1RTLAND was also one of the found- 
ers and for a long time one of the principal 

trons of the Society of Natural Science of 

leveland, known as the Kirtland Academy of 
Science, which bids fair to occupy a high rank 
among learned bodies. Since the departure 
from among us of Mr. J. G. ANTHony, Colonel 
E. R. Jewett, and Dr. KirtTLanp, there is left 
of octogenarian naturalists of eminence only Mr. 
Isaac Lara, of Philadelphia, who we trust may 
long be spared to his friends and to science. 








Much interest is excited in Paris by a family 
of uimaux received in anticipation of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878. This consists of three 
men, one woman, and two children, with living 
seals, white bears, and trained dogs. They reside 
in huts of the usual Esquimaux pattern, and, 
as far as the difference in climate and the sur- 
roundings will permit, they conduct themselves 
as they would in Greenland. 





Several new preparations of India rubber are 
now largely used in Paris for various purposes. 
Among these are what is called rubber parch- 
ment, which can be used instead of gelatine ~ 
per: gold-beater’s skin, or parchment in sealing 

ttles, etc. It takes a very brilliant color by 








the application of various substances, such as 
ultramarine, chrome-green, etc. 

A second comparatively new substance is the 
vem ivory. This prepared by adding 
calcined magnesia to a solution of India rubber, 
and compressing the mass in a hydraulic press 
in hot cast-iron moulds. 

There is no sulphur in this preparation, and 
it can be manufactured into billiard balls which 
have an astonishing resemblance to ivory, and 
are perfectly homogeneous in texture, and are 
elastic. Many other articles can be manufac- 
tured from the same substance. 





The death of Professor Jams ORTON, in charge 
of the department of Natural History in Vassar 
College, took place while.crossing Lake Titicaca. 
ae remains were buried on a small island in that 
ake. 

Professor OnTON was born in 1830, and grad- 
uated at Williams College in 1853. In 1867 he 
took charge of an exploring party of the Will- 
jams College Lyceum of Natural History to the 
Upper Amazon, and in 1873 made a second ex- 
ploration of a similar character. In 1876 he 
commenced a third exploration, with the special 
erect of investigating the character of the Beni 

ver, 

He was extremely successful as an explorer, 
his accomplishments in geology, natural history, 
and physical science qualifying him to make a 
proper record of his observations, while his nu- 
merous gatherings in various departments attest 
his zeal and abilities as a collector, and many 
new species of birds, reptiles, fishes, fossils, etc., 
are credited to him in the scientific journals. 
His zoological collections were principally for 
the benefit of Vassar College, the determination 
of the birds having been intrusted to Mr. Gzorer 
N. Lawrence, of New York, and that of the rep- 
tiles and fishes to Professor Corr. 

In addition to his charge as Professor of Nat- 
ural History of Vassar College, he was also the 
curator of the Grravup collection of birds, which 
was based upon the magnificent cabinet of North 
American birds, presented by Mr. Grzaup, and 
extended by means of an endowment left by that 
gentleman for the purpose of increasing it. 





The American Journal of Science for December 
contains an account of some new species of fish 
collected by the United States Fish Commission 
during the past season off the coast of New En- 
ee and Nova Scotia. Quite a number of 

escribed species were detected whose occur- 


rence in the region referred to was ascertained. 


for the first time. It is not a little interesting 
that most of these species were previously 
known only in the Greenland or Northern seas, 
and were taken in the cold bottom current which 
sweeps southward on the American coast, indi- 
cating a temperature of from 30° to 35°. 

The new species belong to the genera Macrurus 
and Lycodes ; and a third novelty has been added 
to the collections of the Commission in a new 
species of chimera, already referred to in our 
columns. 

It is announced that the American Naturalist, 
which has had so long and useful a career in Sa- 
lem and Boston, will hereafter be published in 
Philadelphia by Messrs. M‘Catua & STAVELY, 
under the editorship of Dr. A. 8. Packarp aud 
Professor E. D. Cops. 


An eminent astronomer died in November, in 
the person of Professor Kari von LitTRow. 
He was born at Kasan in 1811, his father being 
also an eminent astronomer and professor of as- 
tronomy in the university at that place. The 
son soon followed in his father’s footeteps, and 
at the age of i appointed assistant in 
the observatory at Vienna. In 1842 he became 
director in the same observatory, which has con- 
tinued ever since under his charge, and to which 
he has imparted a very high degree of efficiency 
Numerous special and scientific papers by him 
are on record in the Transactions of learned soci- 
eties in Vienna and elsewhere. 





The Cop.tey medal of the Royal Society for 
the present year has been presented to Professor 
J. D. Dana, of New Haven, as a recognition of 
his investigations, carried on through half a cen- 
tury, and illustrated by many massive volumes, 
relating to zoology, geology, and mineralogy. 





A new combustible has been devised in France, . 


which, it is suggested, wil! be useful for heating 
railway carriages. For this the carbonized tan 
or bark of wood is mixed with a small quantity 
of nitrate of lead. Some slacked lime is adde 
for the purpose of holding it Penoe. This 
compound is easily lighted, and burns slowly 
and continuously. With the addition of a little 
charcoal dust the combustion is still mort slow. 
A small quantity in a foot-warmer, with limited 
draught, is not entirely consumed at the end of 
sixteen hours, and heat enough is«developed for 
an ordinary English railway carriage. 





It is announced that measures are on foot for 
extending to the Indian Ocean the system of 
deep-sea dredgings so successfully prosecuted 
by the Challenger in her famous expedition. A 
steamer is now being built for the purpose, and 
Lieutenant JARRAD is to oljtain the proper 
equipment in England. It is not improbable 
that a portion of the staff of the Challenger will 
be secured for this enterprise, and that opera- 
tions will begin in the course ofa year. It is 

roposed to carry a line of soundings across the 

ay of Bengal, as this can be done in connection 
with the ultimate detail of the vessel for carry- 
ing on local surveys. 





The managers of the Wooprurr expedition 
have made application to Congress for the pas- 
sage of a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to grant a register to a foreign-built 
steamer. As Mr. Roacu has refused to carry 
out his pro 1 to build a large vessel for the 
expedition, a Clyde-built steamer, capable of ac- 
commodating 200 passengers, has been offered 
at a very reasonable sum. The bill which has 
been introduced into the Senate also authorizes 
the President to detail officers of the army and 
navy, not exceeding five of each, for duty with 
said expedition, reports to be required of the 
said officers to their respective chiefs of depart- 
ment, and all the collections of specimens made 
by them to be placed in the National Museum. 
It is also stipulated that in no case shall a mer- 
cantile or commercial venture form a part of 
said expedition. 
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A QUEENS COUNTY, LONG ISLAND, FOX-HUNT.—[Drawn sy Tuomas Wort. | 
1. Through a Country Farm-Yard, 2% Saved by a Head, 3. “Much obliged, Mr. Jones, for making a Place for me.” 4. Not an Encouraging Prospect. 


5. On the Wrong Scent. 6. A Level-headed Fox. 
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VICTOR EMANUEL. 

ror EmayveL, King of united Italy, died 
rnoon of Wednesday, January 9. The 
con of King CHARLES Apert of a 
Queen THERESA, daughter of the Grand he 
Ferpinanp of Tuscany, he was born on the 14th 

March, 1820. Even in boyhood Vicror Eman- 
pig to have displayed those military qual- 
‘h his father was so sadly wanting. 
Savoy, which title he bore, his early 
vears were passed in the comparative seclusion 
( f the Sardinian court, and at the age of twenty 
. . 1s united in marriage with Marie ADELAIDE, 
+0 duchess of Austria, During the war which 
hroke out in 1848 between the latter country and 
Sardinia young VICTOR EMANUEL had an opportu- 
a isplaying his military prowess. He took 
i of the troops from Savoy, and at the 
ito won distinction as a soldier, only 
jeaving the field when compelled to do so by a 
cevere though not serious wound which he re- 
ceived in the thigh. In the campaign that fol- 
lowed he rendered important service to the Sar- 
dinian cause, and attracted great attention to 
himself by the valor displayed at Novara in 184 9. 
The results of this battle were such, however, as 
to cause CHARLES ALBERT to tremble for the ex- 
istence of his throne, and as a conciliatory meas- 
ure he lost no time in abdicating in favor of his 
con. The matrimonial alliance already existing 
between himself and the reigning house of Aus- 
tria assisted VICTOR EMANUEL in arranging mat- 
ters with his late enemy, and the executive tal- 
ent shown in organizing his government convinced 
the Sardinians that they had no occasion to be 
tistied with the initiatory policy of the new 
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Once seated upon the throne, Victor EMANUEL, 
though only in his twenty-ninth year, began to 
occupy himself with such measures as would con- 
tribute to the welfare and prosperity of the peo- 
ple under him. He chose for his counsellors such 
men as D’AzeGuio and Cavotr, who assisted him 
in the work of re-arranging the finances of the 
covernment, reforming the educational system, 
and limiting the power of the Church. Here be- 
can his struggle with the papal hierarchy, so per- 
sistently carried on, and finally brought to such 
a successful conclusion. Rome launched her 
thunders at her recalcitrant son; but Victor 
Ewanvet, while desirous of continuing his alle- 
giance to the spiritual power of the Church, re- 
fused to abate his efforts to curtail her temporal 
supremacy. With Victor Emanvet as King and 
Cavorr at his right hand, Sardinia rapidly rose 
in political importance. At the time of the Cri- 
mean war she was enabled to send 17,000 men 
to the support of the Allies, and when peace was 
concluded Europe had awakened to the fact that 
Italy was about to assume a place of power and 
importance among nations. 

In the year 1855, while elated with the prog- 
ress made by the state over which: he ruled, 
Victor EmanveL was called upon to sustain a 




















VICTOR EMANUEL IL, LATE KING OF ITALY. 


Soon after this a political war cloud began to 
hover over Sardinia. The opposition of the clergy 
to the reform measures of the King grew in bit- 
terness, and the state seemed in danger, until the 
general elections of 1857 confirmed the policy 
maintained by the government. Two years later 
war broke out with Austria. A matrimonial alli- 


series of domestic afflictions. Within twelve 
months his mother and his wife followed one an- 
other to the grave. The King himself was also se- 
riously ill. Upon recovering, advised by his phy- 
sician to try the possible benefit of travel, he visit- | 
ed France and England, in both of which countries 
he was met with the most cordial hospitality. 
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HUMBERT L, KING OF ITALY, AND QUEEN MARGUERITE. 





“ance between the daughter of Victor Emanve. 
and Prince NaPo.eoy, together with other causes, 
had brought about exceedingly friendly relations 
between Sardinia and France. Austria demand. 
ed the disarmament of the Sardinian forces, and 
war ensued, The great battle of Magenta took 
place on the 4th of June, 1859. The Austrians 
were completely routed, and Lombardy passed into 
the possession of Sardinia. Twenty days later oc- 
curred the famous struggle at Solferino. It was 
followed by the peace of Villafranca, and the 
map of Italy began rapidly to assume new dispo- 
sitions. GartBaLpi’s sword had been unsheathed, 
and the former King of the comparatively small 
state of Sardinia found himself in possession of 
Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and the Two Sicilies. 

Victor EMANUEL was now King of Italy. His 
title was established by a Parliament at Turin, 
on the 17th of March, 1861, and shortly after- 
ward recognized by the powers of Europe. At 
the same time, however, Rome and Venice re- 
mained outside of the new kingdom, which could 
not be complete without these important addi- 
tions. For several years no move was made in 
the direction of either of these places; but final- 
ly the conflict between Prussia and Austria open- 
ed up an opportunity fer obtaining possession of 
Venetia, which, after the battle of Sadowa, was 
annexed to the kingdom of Italy. Again, the 
overthrow of NapoLeon made clear the road to- 
ward Rome. On the 20th of September, 1870, 
after a series of vain attempts to pacificate the 
venerable Pontiff at Rome, Vicron Emanvet led 
his troops into the sacred precincts of that city. 
The opposition offered was inconsiderable, and 
within a year the government was transferred 
thither. The ci-devant King of Sardinia had 
finally become the sovereign of united Italy. 

The last few years of Victor EManvew’s reign 
were characterized by that quiet prosperity that 
affords little or no material for history. The 
finances of the nation occupied his attention, 
while the educational reforms instituted in defi- 
ance of the authority of Rome were of a charac- 
ter to demand the admiration of the Protestant 
world. Victor EMANvEL’s great work was ac- 
complished in the union of the Italian states. 
After that he gave himself to social enjoyments 
and the simple pleasures congenial to his tastes, 
after the manner of a man who feels that the 
greatest task of his life lies behind him. Wot 
many years ago he contracted a morganatic mar- 
riage with the Countess Minariore. The death 
of Victor Emanvet is said to have been in a 
manner hastened hy grief over the loss of his 
wife, who died a short time ago. 

Victor Emanvet leaves behind him several 
children. Those by his first wife are the Princese 
CLoTiLpE, who married Prince Napo.eon ; Prince 
Houmpert; Prince Amapevs, Duke of Aosta and 
ex-King of Spain; and Princess Maxrie-Pir, now 
Queen of Portugal. Besides these there weri 
Prince Orko, a hunchback, who died some year: 
ago, and.ap infant which did not survive its moth 
er. Prince Humbert was born on the Ith of 
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March, 1844, and is now in his thirty-fourth year. 
Immediately upon the death of his father he is- 
sued the following proclamation : 

‘“* tratsans: The greatest misfortune has suddenly 
befallen us. Vioror Emanvet, the founder of the 
kingdom of Italy and its unity, has been taken from 
us. I received his last sigh, which was for the nation ; 
his last wishes, which were for the happiness of his 
eople. His voice, which will always resound in my 
oe bids me vanquish sorrow, and indicates my dut 
at this moment. here is only one consolation possi- 
ble, namely, to show ourselves worthy of him—I by 
following 4 his footsteps, and you by remaining de- 
voted to those civic virtues by the aid of which he ac- 
complished the difficult task of rendering Italy great 
and united. I shall be mindful of his grand example 
of devotion to country, love of progress, and faith in 
liberal institutions, which are the pride of my house. 
My sole ambition will be to deserve the love of my 
people. 

Vealiane, your first king is dead. His successor 
will prove to you that institutions do not die. Let us 
unite in this hour of great sorrow. Let us strengthen 
that concord which bas always been the salvation of 

taly.” 

On the same day he was proclaimed King of 
Italy, under the title of Humbert I. His first act 
was to confirm the present ministers in their po- 
sitions. 


POLICE ATHLETICS. 

In the present days of railroad riots and Com- 
munist meetings it is pleasant to find that the 
guardians of our public peace are showing great 
enthusiasm in the matter of developing their 
muscle. The recent entertainment given by ath- 
letes connected with the police force of New 
York city shows that whatever may be said in 
regard to the physical degeneracy of the human 
race, there still exists among us a residue of mus- 
cular strength ranged on the side of law and or- 
der that may well strike terror to the hearts of 
the ignoble army of tramps and roughs that in- 
fest our borders. 

On the evening of Monday, January 7, the 
doors of the large building known as the Hippo- 
drome, situated on Madison Avenue, were thrown 
open for the admission of an immense crowd 
burning with curiosity to behold the feats of 
muscle about to be performed by the blue-coated 
brotherhood. Captain W1iLiaMs, the worthy chief 
whose portrait adorns the centre of our group of 
skegehes on page 68, had much to do in the way 
of _ poe the immense audience disposed to 
gather round him within the bounds which are 
usually allotted to spectators. Long before eight 
o'clock, the hour set for the beginning of the 
performance, every available seat was filled, and 
a great disposition shown by the constantly aug- 
menting crowd to run over into the arena. Only 
by dint of indefatigable exertions could the gal- 
lant captain preserve the track from such incur- 
sions as would have rendered the entertainment 
an impossibility. 

The entertainment began with a seventy-yard 
run. There were six contestants, whose names 
are ouly prevented from being handed down to 
fame in the columns of the Weekly by want of 
space. Due mention must, however, be made of 
Officer Grassick, who carried off the honors with so 
little difficulty that the spectator was led to imag- 
ine he must have been trained long and excellently 
well. The party were searcely off before Gras- 
sick took the lead, and gallantly kept it, arriving 
at the goal some ten feet in advance of the oth- 
ers, having performed his seventy yards in eight 
seconds and three-quarters, without, so to speak, 
“turning a hair.” Officer Mapison came up well 
behind him, but the rest of the party arrived in 
a bunch, thus proving themselves of such calibre 
as to make an excellent four-in-hand. 

Of all the marvellous feats of the evening it 
would be impossible to make mention, 80 we shall 
confine ourselves to the events selected by our 
artist as specially worthy of being reproduced by 
his pencil. The collar-and-elbow match was rather 
exciting in the beginning, but after a few minutes 
became rather monotonous, and the announce- 
ment, “QuiGLy wins!” was received by the au- 
dience with satisfaction. 

It is after ten before the velocipedes appear. 
Upon one is mounted Mr. Wutut1am De NoeILte, 
and upon the other an unknown competitor. The 
race was for $500 and the championship of 4mer- 
ica, the distance five miles. This event was dis- 
appointing in its nature, for just at the fortieth 
round, when the business became exciting, a foul 
occurred, The “unknown” proved to be the guilty 
party, and the race was adjudged to Mr. De 
NOEILLE. 

The sparring matches lacked in science, and 
therefore could not be said to afford much enter- 
tainment to any one profoundly versed in the 
delicate art of self-defense; but nevertheless the 
audience enjoyed them immensely, and it is only 
fair to admit that an encounter between two com- 
batants educated to exaggeration certainly loses 
in excitement what it gains in scientific attrac- 
tion. Clearly there is only half as much fun 

when either party is too adroit to suffer himself 
to be hit. During the evening there were six 
sparring matches, and although none of the con- 
testants can be said to have covered himself with 
glory, there was’ e great amount of muscular 
strength displayed, that, after all, is valuable in 
its way, even when not supplemented by science. 

The most exciting event of the evening, per- 
haps, was a trial of strength displayed in the fan- 
tastic feat called “the tug of war.” This de- 
mands weight and muscle, and nothing else, and 
here our gallant policemen had for their oppo- 
nents not their own Metropolitan brethren, but a 
party of picked men from that land of bone and 
sinew, Scotland. Certainly it would be impossi- 
bie to claim that all our own blue-coats are by 
any means sons of the soil, but clearly the victory 
that they won here gains additional glory from 
the fact that sturdy Scots were their antagonists. 

The history of this contest we give in full as it 
was witnessed by a reporter of one of our leading 
dailies : 

“Ten big policemen on one side and ten Scotchmen 
on the other. Soon they are at work. The mighty 





crowd breaks loose and runs in thousands across the 
arena till a solid line twenty deep stand all along the 
rope. The excitement is at its highest pitch. Noth- 
ing in the — compared to it. Now watch the 
sturdy twenty as they buckle to their work. Some of 
the Scots look actually puny, and there is hardly a 
large man among them. But the other ten are simply 
huge fellows. The Scots have put their heaviest men 
at the end of the rope. The police, on the other hand, 
make their captain, M‘Nauty, who says he weighs 245 
unds, the inner man, and scatter the rest jscrim- 
ately. Captain Writi1aMs gives the word, and now 
see them settle! The police have learned how too, 
and instead of foolishly tearing themselves to pieces 
in the first burst, settle steadily down until they almost 
sit on the ground, each man taking care first to dig a 
small rifle-pit with his boots, and so get better foot- 
hold. But what are the Scotch tactics? Exactly the 
same; and so both are lying there, neither making nor 
losing. Long and anxious is the struggle, and some- 
thing must soon give. Now look! Captain M‘Nat- 
iy’s left hand goes up as if with cautionary intent. 
On the instant every policeman draws one leg up sho 
digs a new hole a foot back, takes a new purchase, an 
then the entire ton of policemen settles steadily back. 
Scotland can not stand it this time, though she yields 
every inch with painful reluctance. ‘Hip ahoy! inch 
by inch !’ shouts some one, and the crowd evidently 
want to see the officers win. At the end of the first 
minute they have made six feet, and hold it, Witt1ams 
meanwhile having his hands full to keep back the 
eager multitude. ‘ Now it’s over,’ he shouts, and glad 
enough he looks. The tt M‘Natiy remarks, com- 
placently, ‘It’s main strength and ignorance against 
science.’ The time is announced, 3 m. 38 s., and so end- 
ed a fair, manly fight, creditable to every one in it.” 


Toward the end of the evening objections were 
made to this match, because some of the men at 
the police end of the rope did not in reality be- 
long to the force. After some consideration a 
second trial was allowed, and this time the con- 
test resulted in a draw. There was no time for 
a third effort, however; midnight had arrived, 
and the performance must be brought to an end. 
Within a few minutes the conclusion of the en- 
tertainment was announced, and the audience de- 
parted, delighted with all that they had seen. As 
for the quieter portion of our readers, who can 
not be supposed to have witnessed the scenes at 
the Hippodrome, we hope that they will sleep 
more peacefully now that they know what the 
police of the metropolis are doing to develop the 
muscle which in times of disorder and riot they 
are bound to exercise for the purpose of public 
protection. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir may be that a few of our readers during the last 
summer chanced to visit some favored country place 
where genuine old-fashioned milk is not a myth. The 
sight of it—such as gladdened our eyes many times— 
would be a novelty to most city residents. Not that 
thin bluish fluid which sometimes comes from the 
milkman’s can, nor yet the whiter article with which 
we can find no special fault, except that there is no 
body, no richness, to it, and which will stand undis- 
turbed all day without a film of cream appearing; but 
milk of arich creamy color, with perceptible substance 
to it. Pour a quart of it into a bowl and set it away 
for a couple of hours,and then look at it. Cream? 
Yes, cream has already risen, richer cream than that 
you buy in New York—when you can afford it—to 
make up deficiencies in your milk pail. Ah! this is 
the article that makes children grow strong and 
healthy—to say nothing of their elders. 

We are informed by the Agriculturist that large 
quantities of skimmed milk are sent to this city from 
creameries where butter only is made; that not less 
than 48,000 gallons of such milk are daily sent here by 
Orange County farmers. Skimmed milk may be good 
and wholesome—much better than “ distillery” or adul- 
terated milk—as far as it goes; and the farmers who 
send it to this city doubtless sell it for what it is. 
But how is it retailed to ordinary customers? As 
“skimmed milk?” Is it not often sold at the full 
price, and avowedly as new milk? People are begin- 
ning to demand that they be supplied with the article 
for which they pay. And the difference between 
skimmed and new milk, even when each is pure, is or 
should be perceptible. 


The first snow-storm of the season in this vicinity 
fell on January 4, but soon turned to rain. In many 
parts of the State, however, several inches whitened 
the ground, and in sections of New England the storm 
was heavy and the weather severe. On the same day 
snow fell in Richmond, Virginia, and in Washington. 





An exchange mentions that a fragrant rose, plucked 
from an unprotected bush in a garden of Glassborough, 
New Jersey, was received on New-Year’s Day as one 
of the most graceful and unique compliments of the 
season. 





Temple Bar is about to perish, at the good old age 
of two hundred and five. The London Spectator says, 
“ We hope it will have a comfortable resurrection in 
some place where it can be seen without being in the 
way.” 





Ice-dealers in this city and vicinity began to look 
uncommonly bright and cheerful with the cold winds 
and wintry sky that came soon after the opening of 
the year. Weather cold, clear, and crisp, without snow, 
makes first-class ice, and not many days of it are re- 
quired to give a full supply. The upper Hudson is the 
great harvest field for New York and vicinity, although 
some companies obtain ice from Maine. 


All attachés of the Railway Mail Service have been 
placed in blue uniforms, profusely ornamented with 
brass buttons bearing on their outer circumference 
the words, “‘ Railway Mail Service,”’and in the centre 
the letters, “P.O. D.” This arrangement is for the 
purpose of definitely distinguishing employés of the 
service, so that any person unauthorized to handle 
the mail pouches may be readily detected. 





Among the treasures of the Lenox Library is a mag- 
nificent copy of the Mazarin Bible—so called because 
the first copy that attracted the attention of modern 
investigators was found in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarin. This was the first book printed with mov- 
able type, and was completed in 1455 at Mentz. It is 
said there are only two copies in this country. Ata 
book sale in London in 1878 a copy of this Bible on 
vellum brought $17,000, and one on paper, $18,550. 





This year the leading international event will be the 
Paris Exhibition. In 1879, according to an official an- 
nouncement from Australia, an international exhibi- 
tion will be held in Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 
to which the other Australasian colonies wil! contrib- 
ute, In 1880 there will be a great exhibition in Italy, 





either at Rome or Milan. Other countries will doubt- 
less be ready with their shows for 1881, 1852, and suc- 
ceeding years. 


An American palace-car was sent to Norway for the 
special use of his Majesty King Oscar at the recent 
opening of the Norwegian State Railroad to Trondh- 
jem. It met the delighted approval of the king, and, 
after the trip, was visited by an admiring multitude. 





About $3,500,000 has been expended on the harbor 
of Boulogne, France, such improvements having been 
made that now vessels can enter and go out at all tides. 





There is an old English proverb, “‘ A green Christ- 
mas makes a fat church-yard,” evidently founded on 
some current opinion that mild weather in early win- 
ter is less favorable to health than cold. It is said, 
however, that statistics would often lead to the oppo- 
site conclusion. It is doubtless true that people in 
general are less careful about taking cold in such 
weather as we enjoyed during December than when 
the season is more severe, and that this is the chief 
cause of prevailing influenzas, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
and kindred diseases. According to the report of the 
Board of Health, the mortality of New York during 
the month of December, 1877, compared favorably with 
the number of deaths during the same month in pre- 
vious years when the season has been more wintry. 





A Paris paper records the death of a remarkable per- 
son—Commander José Joachim Da Gama Machado— 
a lover of birds. For their benefit he converted a cor- 
ner of his apartment into a bath-room, where he had 
thirty baths arranged for his little winged prisoners, 
the bath of each of them being prepared according to 
the strength and temperament of the bather. He left 
to the Society for the Protection of Animals a sum of 
20,000 francs, the interest of which is to pay the salary 
of a person whose duty is to see that drivers do not 
ill-treat their horses. In his testament he says that 
the birds he has left behind are to be cared for by 
women, and not bymen. These women are to be tak- 
en from a province famous for producing persons of 
kind disposition, and he describes how, by the form 
of the head, it can be told what women will have real 
kindness for his winged pets. He further ordered his 
funeral to take place at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
“+ at the hour when the ravens of the Louvre are in the 
habit of seeking their dinner ;” and adds, ‘‘ You shall 
place in my coffin the birds inclosed in the four tombs 
which adorn my collection of natural history,” so that 
even in his death he is not to be parted from the 
friends of his life. 





HONOR IN HIS OWN LAND. 


Says Comtey in his recently-issued work, “ The 
History of New York State,” “The day has 
passed when the benefactors of humanity were 
allowed to live in ignominious poverty—their 
sacrifices, their labors, unrecompensed. To-day, 
the benefactors of the people—the men who de- 
vote their lives and energies to the interests of 
humanity—these are the men whom the world 
delights to honor, and whom it rewards with 
princely fortunes. As an earnest worker for the 
welfare of his fellow-men, Dr. R. V. Prercr has 
won their warmest sympathy and esteem. While 
seeking to be their servant only, he has become 
a prince among them. Yet the immense fortune 
lavished upon him by a generous people he hoards 
not, but invests in the erection and establishment 
of institutions directly contributive to the public 
good, the people thus realizing, in their liberal 
patronage, a new meaning of that beautiful Ori- 
ental custom of casting bread upon the waters. 
Noted in both public and private life for his un- 
swerving integrity and all those sterling virtues 
that ennoble manhood, Dr. Pierce ranks high 
among those few men whose names the Empire 
State is justly proud to inscribe upon her roll of 
honor. Ambitious, yet moved by an ambition 
strictly amenable to the most discriminating and 
well-balanced judgment, his future career prom- 
ises to be one of unparalleled activity and useful- 
ness, ably supplementing the work he has already 
accomplished by a life at once noble in effort, 
enviable in its grand results.” While Dr. Prerce’s 
genius and energy have won for him so enviable 
a position on the records of a nation, having been 
elected Senator by an overwhelming majority, 
his justly celebrated Household Remedies have 
gained for him a yet more desirable place in the 
hearts of a grateful people. His Golden Medical 
Discovery and Favorite Prescription have brought 
health and happiness to ten thousand households. 
—[Com.] 





Proressor Btor, the lecturer on Cookery, says 
that housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and 
most healthful.—{ Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
C. STEHR, Manufacturer of 


9 Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.W. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876, 








[/zarnese and CATARRH,.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
y myer | and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of c ange, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 





A FARM AND HOME 


OF YOUR OWN. 
NOW IS THE TIME 10 SECURE IT. 


ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 
FOR AN ACRE 
Of the Best Land im America. 2,000,000 Acres 


IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Union Pacific Railroad, 


NOW FOR SALE. 
10 Years’ Credit Given, Interest Only 6 Per Cent. 

These are the only lands ror sax on the line of this 
Great Ratroap, the Wor.n's Higuway. 

Send for “Tux New Pionernr,” the best paper for those 
seeking new homes ever published. Full information, 
with maps, sent Fare. 0. F. DAVIS, 

Land Agent U. P. RB. R., Omaha, Neb. 


Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 

“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 

Illustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 
will be mailed, by enclosing 
10 cents to 
5 JOHN ROGERS, 
Jag@ 1155 Broadway, New York, 
Corner 27th Street. 


The FIRST JAPANESE MANUFAC- 
TURING and TRADING CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in JAPANESE GOODS. 
A Liberal Discount made to the Trade. 


The only importers direct from oa. Porcelain, 
phn ronzes, Cloisonné, Lacquer Ware, Embroid- 
ered Silks, Toys, &c., of the finest style and workman- 














ship. Also, rare and valuable Antiques for Public 
Museums or Private Collections. 
865 Broadway, New York City. 


RY S-<s'SCIORTICONS 








With NewImproved and Careful! 


Selected 
MAGIC LANTERN LIDES, 
L, J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 
For fi d efficiency, for private or for 
public ase, stand 


UNRIVALED, 


Circulars free. Catalogues 10 cents. 
Sciopticon Manual, éth Ed. 75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific Slide, 26 cents. 


GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 



















OUGH 
S are bid 
recommended for Coughs, Colds, 

thma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts, 
per box. Sold by all druggists. 
y N. B.—They contain no opium 
€ OF or preparation thereof. 

Sw E. FOUGERA & CO., 
TRADE MARK. New York, Special Agents. 


ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 
PERFECT. AUTOMATIC. 
Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 
ences. 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. City. 


BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


AND VIEWS 
SS 2 BSc. 

Crrcurars Free. Outrits WANTED. 
MAGIO MUSICAL CABINET. § THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Sveryone a Musician. 809 Filbert St., Philad’a, Pa. 
MUSICAL _NOVELTY OF THE AGE. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood and 


Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, —_ 
and Galleys. Complete Newspaper outfits. 16 an 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York, 


SOHN HOLLAND'S 





























Received the Centennial Medal from the Judges om Awards, for 
“ superior —— and general excellence.” If mot sold by your 


lilustrated Price-List 10 the 
factory, 19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


AZAR Plaiter and Fluter. 860 Plaits at 
one operation. Other first-class articles for sale. 
Circular free. H. B. RORKE, Fulton, New York. 


oner, 








ESTABLISHED 1840, 


MARINE, OPERA, 

S GLASSES. 
Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway,N.Y. Catalogues mailed by enclosing stamp. 
Highest awards from all the World’s Exhibitions. 


9 Snowflake Assorted Cards, with name, 












in the Chicago Excrnereine News in 1873. 
Subscription $3 00; single copies 10 cents, 








THE LUNGS are Strained and Racked 





@ 





ky by a persistent Cough, the general strength 


Gale, wasted, and an incurable complaint often es- 
tablished thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effect- 
ive remedy for Coughs and Colds, and exerts a beneficial 
effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs. 
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ANCIENT 


Pottery and Porcelain of All” 
Times and Nattons. 

With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for 
the Use of Collectors. By Witt1am C. Prime, 
LL.D. Iustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops 
and Uncut Edges, in a Box, $7 00. 





The outgrowth of the author’s studies for years— 
not at all exclusive, but as an indulged and engross- 
ing pastime—it gathers up in systematic form the re- 
sults of his study, travel, and collections, but at the 
same time expands without hesitation upon any top- 
ic in his way that is favorite or more than usually fa- 
miliar. Neglecting nothing in the proper scope of 
the work, it spares the reader much dry epitomizing 
from other works, gives the old information in a fresh 
way, and the author's special results with the ease 
and ‘thoroughness of a master, * * * The book is a fit 
ornament for any library; but to ardent lovers of the 
science is simply @ necessity. School 
Philadelphia. 

he first comprehensive work on the ceramic art 
published in America, and one that all students of 
the art, and collectors, have for years felt the need of, 
js “Pottery and Porcelain, of all Times and Nations, 
with Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 

Use of Collectors,” by William C. Prime, LL.D. It is 
a superb octavo volame of 531 pages, illustrated with 
about 300 engravings, beautifully executed and finely 
printed. The book, in paper, typography, and gener- 
al style, need not fear comparison with the best Eng- 
lish and French works of this class. It is in itself 
one of the best testimonies to the progress of good 
art in this country. Aside from the demand there 
will be for it as a practical book, and one that comes 
just in time to satisfy a public want, the volume is 
so elegant and decorative that it will take high rank. 
If we add to this its literary interest—for so lively 
and delightful is its style that even the person ig- 
norant of ceramics will find it most fascinating read- 
ing—we have three elements which will be likely to 
carry it into thousands of homes. — Hartford Daily 
Courant, 

This elegant volume probably contains more infor- 
mation of value to the collector of pottery and porce- 
Jaiu than any work which has been published in this 
country. Its author is well known as the possessor 
of the finest collection of Ceramics in the United 
States. This book embodies the knowledge which 
has been acquired by years of investigation of the 
subject in the treasures of art and taste which he has 
himself seen, and a thorough familiarity with the 
writings of European authors in reference to it.— 
Loston Globe, 

This volume, which has been expected and anxious- 
ly desired by American readers, is itself a superb 
specimen of American art. The most luxurious pa- 
per, abundant illustration, large and clear type, with 
the admirable press-work, make it, like a finely dec- 
orated piece of porcelain, a splendid union of beauty 
and utility. But its greater importance and value are 
in the historical and descriptive contents, which make 
it a necessity in the hands of all who read buoks.— 
Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 

The illustrations of the work are numerous and 
finely executed. The paper, printing, and binding 
are themselves a work of art, and sustain the estab- 
lished reputation of the publishers. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a handsomer ornament than Dr. Prime’s 
book for parlor or library table, or a more appropri- 
ate gift.—N. ¥. Times. 

The book is in reality an art study. The entire 
history of the art of pottery is one of its prin- 
cipal features, and the gstudent of ceramics will 
find in it a wealth of foformation that is of the 
most valuable character. Modern pottery is as fully 
ueated as ancient pottery, and every page testifies 
to the careful research and discriminating taste and 
profound scholarship of the author.—Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal. 

American collectors and fanciers of pottery and 
porcelain have at last a satisfactory book on the sub- 
Ject.—Boston Advertiser. 


AND 


Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, 
Tombs, and Temples. 


A Narrative of Researches and Excavations dur- 
ing Ten Years’ Residence im that Island. By 
General Louis Patma p1 Cesnova, Mem. of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, Lon- 
don, etc. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth Extra, Gilt Tops and 
Uncut Edges, $7 50. 











A charming account of the life of an explorer in 
Cyprus, fall of amusing incident, humorous, genial, 
eminently readable. Nothing could be more inter- 
esting than this well-told atory of life in a pleasant 
country—family life, surrounded by wife and children 
who sbare the explorer’s excitement, these excite- 
ments consisting mainly in discovering treasure. * * * 
The book has a charm like the Arabian Nights or any 
other romance in which the actors opeu mysterious 
vaults filled with gems and gold, the culminating 
event being the opening of the Kurium temple vaults 
and the discovery of a treasure of gold, silver, gems, 
and art objects, beside which Mycenzx, Palestrina, 
and other discoveries of modern times become quite 
small affairs.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

Cesnola has given us a ‘Ret and picturesque 
narrative. * * * In zeal, patience, and intelligence, 
therefore—especially when we consider that he was 
compelled to rely wholly upon his private means 
—he has proved himself second to no other archmo- 
logical explorer. * * * He has reaped such a reward 
as no previous archeologist, working alone and 
with such restricted means, has ever achieved. His 
discoveries not only throw an entirely new light upon 
many centuries of Cypriote civilization, but they also 
illustrate that of Egypt, Phenicia, Assyria, and Greece. 
He has restored, if not the whole, yet a great portion 
of the “missing link" between the first and the last 
of these great forces in human history. One would 
scarcely guess, from his modest, unassuming narra- 
tive, the inestimable value of his entire collection of 
ancient relics.—N. Y. Tribune. 

General Di Cesnola has laid the world of educated 
and thoughtful men ander heavy obligations, He has 
earned the thanks at once of artists and of scholars, 
indeed of all who have learned to comprehend under 
the broad term of history the multiform manifesta- 
tions of social force and creative genius.—N. Y¥. Sun. 

The object of General Cesnola’s volume is to give an 
accurate description of the various articles in his collec- 
tion, explaining at the same time the exact localities in 
Cyprus from which they were obtained. In this work 
he is, of course, greatly — 7 the illustrations 
in which the book ab d plest lover of 
literature will find meat “4 General Cesnola’s 
description of his long sojourn iu Cyprus,and the an- 
ecdotes and incidents of domestic life with which the 
story of his explorations is interwoven.—J. Y. Times. 

One of the most valuable additions made to modern 
literature. * * * It must not be supposed that his book 
is a mere dry catalogue of works of art, discovered 
and arranged. It is, on the contrary, a most interest- 
ing narrative of personal adventure, full of humor, is 
written in a bright, gossipy vein. * * * The most impor- 
tant discovery made by him was of the golden treasures 
of Kurium, which he describes in the simple style, 
absolutely free from egotism or self-laudation, which 
imparts so much pleasure to the reader. There is 
nothing in fiction more dazzling than the description 
he gives of this momentous discovery, no record of 
exploration so absorbing in interest, so startling in 
result, as the simple story of the dark passage to the 
vault, the bursting open of the stone door closed be- 
hind some priest twenty-four centuries ago, the re- 
mova’ of the dust, the glitter of the first golden brace- 
let, and then the heaps of silver plate, the basins filled 
with exquisite gold jewelry, the delicious gems, the 
rare alabasters and bronzes which were in the treas- 
ure chambers of the old temple. * ** A more interest- 
ing and at the same time more valuable work has not 








been published for a long time.—Brovklyn Eagle. 
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ERN ART. 


Caricature and Other Comic 
Ari, 


In All Times and Many Lands. By James 
Parton. With 203 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 





The most popular and complete work of the kind 
published. The mechanical execution of the book is 
above criticism, and its pages more than usually at- 
tractive. * * * The book is a good one for tired men to 
read, good for children; and solemn dyspeptics will 
find it an excellent prescription.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

The volume will be an invaluable addition to 
both public and private libraries, not only as an en- 
tertaining history of a peculiar branch of art, but as a 
standard and reliable book of reference.— Boston Tran- 
script. 

The book is so full of every variety of humorous and 
satirical expositions, which reflect the temper of the 
times in many ages and among many peoples, that it 
will be sure to interest and instruct the public.—Boe- 
ton Globe, 

James Parton touches no subject without making 
it interesting.— Advance, Chicago. 

A sumptuous and readable Chemo. — Independent, 
N. Y. 

Here is the comic side of the world’s history pre- 
sented at a glance, and the volume is mate still more 
entertaining by a running t of ¢ porary 
satire other than pictorial, including geod things said 
by the brightest wits in all ages.— Portland Transcript. 

He has made a volume of real worth and permanent 
interest, every engraving in it having a certain value 
aside from the entertainment it affords.—Christian 
Secretary, Hartford. 

Mr. Parton has done his work in the careful and 
workmanlike style usual to him, and this history of 
caricature is an agreeable addition to special litera- 
ture.—Portland Press. 

The book is equally valuable from an artistic and 
an historical point of view.—N. Y. Tribune, 

It is a work of unusual interest and considerable 
value, as well as one of great beauty in all that per- 
tains to its mechanical and artistic execution.—JN. Y. 
Evening Post. 

The work is unique and charming, fall of instruc- 
tion and amusement, and will win its way among all 
classes.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

The volume is invaluable as showing how important 
a part caricature has played in social and political 
history, and how efficient a weapon it is in all re- 
formatory movements. From the first to the last 
page the work is instructive and entertaining, and 
may be most cordially commended to the reading 
public.—Hartford Kvening Post. 

In the perusal of Mr. Part8n’s entertaining volume 
the reader cannot fail to perceive that the author 
hae rendered a valuable service to literature in its 
compilation. Not only has he furnished a large fund 
of amusement, but he has also communicated a great 
amount of information that may be absorbed without 
the consciousness or weariness of study. We cannot 
but warmly commend the work as teaching many ex- 
cellent lessons and calculated to exert a wholesome 
influence.—N. ¥. Times, 

Mirth, wit, humor, sarcasm, satire, and trenchant 
ridicule, all find free representation in the 203 apt il- 
lustrations that illuminate this rare collection of lit- 
erary curiosities. A more curious work, and at the 
same time interesting and instructive in its peculiar 
field, has not heretofore been issued from the Ameri- 
can press, if, indeed, anywhere in the world its equal 
can be found.*** A square octavo, with thick, fine 
paper; letter-press unexceptionable ; engravings in 
the first style of artistic finish, and binding tasteful— 
the volume is both a beauty and an enduring thesau- 
rus of comical lore.—San Francisco Evening Post. 

Destined to provoke many a hearty laugh, and is 
thus a welcome contribution to the resources of the 
human race.—Christian Register, Boston. 

Mr. Parton's work is destined, we may safely pre- 
dict, ‘‘a double debt to pay ”—that is, in the library 
and, for perpetual reference and amusement, on the 
parlor table.—Philadelphia Press, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


CYPRUS: ive ancrant CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
ones wt Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Louis Patma pt Crswota, Mem. 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon. 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50 


IL 
THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. 
Illustrated by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 


IIL 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY, By J. M. Can- 
nwoouan, M.D. Part Ill 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parts 
L. and IL, together, $i 00. 
IV, 
THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters. By Epwin De Leon, 
_ aol oo aud Consul-General in Egypt. 12mvo, 


V, 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Wiitiam 
C. Pamwz, LL.D. Profusely Illustrated. 0, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (Iu a box.) 

Vi. 
THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
y J.T. Trownriwer. Lllustrated. Svo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $250. (In a box.) 
VIL. 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM, 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vill. 

WILLIAM PITT, By Lord Macautay. 32mo, Paper, 
2% cents. Ix, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON,LL.D. By Lord Maoautray. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
x. 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. By Lord Meocavtay. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
XI. 
— Dae By Lord Macautay. 82mo, Paper, 
xii. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Maoavtay. 
Paper, 25 cents. ein 
Il. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON, 
Lord Maoau.ay. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XIV. 
A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 
Evegnse Laweence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
xv 
ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel Groner Warp Nionors. 
8vo, Cloth, Dluminated and Gilt, $4 00. 
XVL 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. By 8. G. 
W. Bensamtn. Illustrated. 8Svo, Cloth, Uluminated 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $8 50 
XVII. 
ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE. 
By Harner Presoorr Srorrorp, With 109 Ilus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in nee the Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 


By Lord Macavtay. 


82mo, 
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My Lady’s Money. Related by Wirerm Coriins. 25 
cents. ee 

Poor Zeph! By F. W. Roumson, 20 cents, 

A Jewel of a Girl. By the Author of “Queenie.” 85 
cents, 


Young Musgrave. By Mrs. O.tenant. 40 cents, 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By Wiuam Brack, 
50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Young Wife’s Story. By H ARKIETTE Bowra. 25 cts. 


The first volume of A Modern Minister. With Dlus- 
trations. 35 cents. 
What He Cost Her. By Jams Parn. 40 cents. 


Erema; or, My Father's Sin. 
50 cents. 


By R. D. Biacxmors. 


The Sad Fortunes of Kev. Amos Barton. By Geores 
Exior. 20 cents. - 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By Groner Exiwor. 20 cents. 
Janet's Repentance. 20 cents 
Carita. By Mrs. O.ipuanr. 


Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Many Parniok. 25 cents. 


By Groses Exsor. 


Illustrated. 60 cents. 


ta” Harrre & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


em” Hauren’s Catratoaun mailed free on receipt of 
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ABOUT THE SIZE OF IT. 





B Star 


OF THE LATE FIRM OF 
STARR & MARCUS. 
Fine Diamonds, Rare Pearls, Choice 
Stone Cameos and Intaglios, Rich Gold 
Jewelry, American and Foreign Watches, 
Fine Clocks and Bronzes. 

Sole retail Agent for the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, Silversmiths. 


No. 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 








Fifty pages—500 Hlustrations, with Descriptions of 
thepeunte of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow t. for a Two-Cent 
postage stamp. Printed in German and ——— 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 
50 cents in paper covers ; in elegant cloth covers, $1 00. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly ™ ine. 
--82 pages, gh my yy and _—— _ a 
every number. ice, a ;_ Five copies for $5. 

‘Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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_ FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED bY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
ww Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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EVE RESTORERS better than Spectacles. 
Reduced to $1. Circulars free. Box 788,N. Y. 


DICH’S For Sate by all Druggists. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT, 


We have transferred our Retail Business to Mr. 
THEODORE B. STARR (late Stranr & Manovs), and 
from this date that Department will be conducted by 
him in connection with his general business, at No. 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, where our goods 
will be offered at our established prices. 

Our Salesrooms in Union Square wili remain open 
for the sale of our wares to the trade only. 


GORHAM MIG CO, 


Silversmiths, 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ ¢4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ”  saneeon 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” w esieaees 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, On€ year.......0-scecceerecerees 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..........-++.++ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magaztng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $8 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Wexxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for,a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 cach, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Macazrnz, 20 volumes 
of the Wzzxy, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


FLORIDA ORANGES. 


AN ESTEEMED DELICACY. 

A Consignment of this Delicious Fruit just received 
from groves on the St. John’s River. Single boxes 
sent C.0.D., to any address. Price $6; per 34 box, $3. 
C. D. DUNCAN,452 & 454 Water St., N.W. 
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HARPERS NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The publishers cordially invite the attention of Teachers and Boards of Edu- 
cation to Prof. Swiyton’s course of training in the English language, as now em- 
bodied in Harper’s “ New Language Series.” The books of the new series and their 
relation to the old are herewith presented : 








The “ Primer” of the new series is the same as the 


Language Primer. old “ Primer,” no modification having been found nec- 


essary. 


\ 


This is an entirely new book, designed to take the 
place of the old “ Language Lessons.” While retain- 
ing the vitalizing features of the latter work, the new 
manual is much more systematic in its development, 
and presents the subject in thorough text-book form. 


This also is an entirely new book, filling the place 


New 
Language Lessons. 


New 
English Grammar. 


of the “ Progressive Grammar,” on which it is a marked 
émprovement. 


New 
School Composition. 


The several books of the series will be furnished at the following rates: 


“ School Composition” in the old series, with many 


The “ New School Composition” is a revision of the 
improvements in detail. 


Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchange, 
LANGUAGE PRIMER . . 865 cents. 22 cents. 18 cents. 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS. 150 « se... * .i* 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR .... 70 “* a. = $n... * 
NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION “a: s:.* -— 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR and Samad $100 « 60 « 45 
COMPOSITION in one volume . 


For Grapep Scuoors the series in three books will commend itself by its completeness 
and economy. Those teachers who desire a two book course will find their wish fully met in 
the ‘‘ New Language Lessons,” and ‘‘ New Grammar and Composition.” 

For District Scuoors the ‘‘ New Language Lessons” will, in the majority of cases, fur- 
nish all that is required for training in grammar and composition. (G3 We invite special atten- 
tion to the remarkable merits of this intermediate book of the Language Series. 

The system of language training embodied in Harper's Language Series is the greatest suc- 
cess in the history of educational literature. It has made a complete revolution in the study of 
the English language in our common schools. 

The re-modelling and partial re-writing of the series have been made with a view to its 
more perfect adaptation to the new courses of study in the public schools. 

It is believed that the books now form a closely connected series, embodying a progressive 
course of development, the outlines of which may be thus set forth : 

1. Language Primer—mainly practice. 

2. New Language Lessons—theory and practice (i. ¢., grammar and composition) in about 


proportions. — - 
8.-New English Grammar and New School Composition — the two studies differentiated, 
but simultaneously pursued. , 


_ See 


£2 The publishers continue to furnish the “Language Lessons,” “ Progressive 
Grammar,” and “School Composition ” of the old series. 

To the thousands of teachers who gave the Language Series a reception 
exceptional in the history of text-books, the New Language Series is submitted as 
being more worthy of their acceptance, and a nearer approach to their ideal. 

Correspondence regarding copies for examination, terms of introduction, &c., 
is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 
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STEEL PENS. 
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WAR SKETCHES. 
_ THE pictures given in this Supplement are strik- 
ingly illustrative of the extent to which the hor- 
rors of war have been increased by the ingenuity 
of modern invention. It seems a horrible thought 
that one of the results of our boasted progress in 
chemical science should be the possibility of such 
scenes as those depicted in our engravings. When 
Friar Bacoy, in the seclusion of his narrow cell 
at Oxford, and by dint of painful effort, wrung 
from ancient Eastern manuscripts the secret of 
that horrible combination of sulphur, nitre, and 
charcoal which carries with it a power of destruc- 
Hon second only to the lightning it resembles, his 


> 


contemporaries pronounced him in league with 
Satan. Now, after five hundred years, in which 
mankind is supposed to have made enormous 
progress not only in all the arts of peace and 
all the Christian virtues, this-fearful agent of de- 
struction is made use of without stint by every 
ruler whose insatiate ambition or insulted dig- 
nity can not be appeased save by an indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of their fellow-creatures. Hap- 
pily for the wounded Turk in our engraving, he 
has the idea of Kismet ineulcated by his religion 
to afford him scanty consolation. If it be the 
will of Allah that a fragment of the shell shall 
strike him, he must die; he is held in charge by 
a Supreme Power that will either spare his life, 
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or through death introduce him at once into the 
paradise prepared for those who die for the faith. 

A more thrilling scene than that depicted in 
our double-page engraving is seldom found even 
among the admirable war pictures given in the 
Weekly. The occasion is the storming of Kars 
on the 18th of November, of which a description 
was given in our last issue. The capture of this 
citadel of Kars is one of the most important 
events of the war, and the manner in which the 
news was received on all sides, both by Turks and 
Russians, shows the shock suffered by the Otto- 
man power in losing its great fortress. The re- 
joicings at St. Petersburg have already been al- 
luded to. The following song of triumph, which 
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appeared in the shape of a letter written from 
the seat of war, addressed to the Moscov Gazette, 
we quote for the benefit of our readers, as show- 
ing the brilliant rhetoric employed on great occa- 
sions by Russian war correspondents : 

“ Kars, a first-class fortress, and the Turkish 
barrier in Asia Minor, has fallen. Our troops 
took it by storm. With its garrison of 20,000 
men, its impregnable fortifications, and its mass 
of war material, it did not succeed in holding 
out. The attack was fixed for the evening of the 
17th of November. The troops,were divided into 
several columns, the whole under the command 
of General Lazarerr. On the south, opposite 
Fort Kanly, was the column of General Count 








fel. 
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Grasp ; opposite Fort Hafiz, 
the column of General AL- 
KHAZOFF; on the north, the 
column of General SHatt.or ; 
and on the west, opposite the 
forts Tchim, Suvara Las-Te- 
pesi, and Mukhblis, the column 
of General Roop. On the 
eventful evening the weath- 
er was wonderfully beautiful. 
There was a touch of frost 
in the air, and the full moon 
shone t tly. All around 
there was complete silence, 
and every thing was avoided 
which could warn the Turks 
of the intended attac! At 
seven o'clock the advance 
began. In the most per- 
fect siJence the troops went 
forward, with volunteers in 
front. Shortly after nine 
o'clock were heard a few 
musket-shots, which showed 
that the outposts were reach- 
ed. Then thundered the can- 
non, and the fight began. 
The storming columns met 
with such a terrific fire that 
nothing was heard but a con- 
tinuous roll of big guns and 
musketry. All the forts were 
suddenly, as it were, gird- 
ed about with a belt of fire— 
in some places with several 
belts, one above the other. 
The Kara Dagh heights were 
literally covered with flame, 
and looked like a great bon- 
f Every soldier of the 
garrison fired hundreds of 
shots. All the big guns, it 
seems, were in action. From 
a distance it appeared impos- 
sible to remain for a moment 
under sucha fire; but through 
it, silently, without firing, 
unwaveringly advanced the 
storming columns. When 
near the fortifications, they 
rush forward with a‘ hurrah.’ 
The artillery fire ceases. Our 
soldiers jump over the ‘ wolf 
holes’ down into the ditch 
and begin to scale the para- 
pets. The storming ladders, 
twenty-one feet in length, are 
too short, but the brave fel- 
lows climb and clamber all 
the same, clinging to each 
other, digging their bayonets 
into the parapet, iving each 
other a lift, and ever forward, 
Now they are on the top; the 
gates are blown open with 
dynamite; Fort Kanly the 
terrible can no longer resist. 
Count GrapBeE is in front 
with his volunteers, and falls 
with two bullets in his breast. 
After him comes Colonel! Bg- 
LINSK!, at the head of the reg- 
iment, and he too falls under 
bullets and bayonets. But 
that dees not stop the for- 
ward movement. The gar- 
rison wavers, takes to flight, 
and our troops enter. Kan- 
ly is ours, and those of the 
defenders who shut them- 
selves up in the casemates are 
obliged to capitulate. Soon 
fall in like manner Suwarri 
and Hafiz. An advance is 
then made on the citadel. 
At all points the Turks offer 
a desperate resistance. To- 
ward mornii the Kutais 
Regiment ta the Kara 


soon 
falls into our hands.’ 

Within the besieged city 
the ceremonies that followed 
shortly upon its capture were 
of the most impressive char- 
acter. On the morning of the 
20th there was a great relig- 
ious service for the troops, 
during which they were drawn 
up on the south side of the 
town near the wall. The 
weather was bright and warm, 
so that the sun gilded the 
arms and brought out boldly 
the brilliant colors of the un- 
furled banners. At eleven 
o'clock the Grand Duke ar- 
rived in great haste, and joy- 
fully congratulated the sol- 
diers, who replied with deaf- 
ening hurrahs. » troops 
were then drawn up in the 
form of a parallelogram. In 
the centre were the priests 
and the icons, and round 
them, in the form of a semi 
circle, the standard-bearers 








with their banners unfurled. The service was be- | repeated a prayer for the souls of the departed | only to himself and the army, but to the entire 


gun and several sacred chants were sung, the most 
impressive being the “Te Deum laudamus,” which 
must have sounded strangely in the unaccustomed 
atmosphere of a Turkish citadel. 
non boomed forth from the frowning fortress, 
no longer sending rnurderous missiles, but simply 
giving expression to the great sentiment of vic- 
tory and rejoicing. After this the priest pro- | 
nounced in solemn tones the “eternal remem- 


heroes. 

At Erzerum, whither a portion of the Turkish 
garrison had fled, the reception of the news was 
of a different character. For several days the 


Moslem population. The dispatch stated that 
his Majesty deeply felt the blow Mohammedanism 
| had received in the fall of Kars, but that as long 
as honor remained all was not lost. He felt con- 
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THE STORMING OF KARS—‘ 


| their hands, in the full assurance that they would | staple fuel in 4" 
defend it to the last extremity. reason become 

| The worst difficulty, however, with which the | able-bodied me 
“ tent 


Turks in Erzerum have had to contend has been | tumn, the 
| the weather. Winter has come upon them in | the Giaour, the 4 


troops stationed there refused to give credence | vinced that the gallantry shown by the towns. | all its severity, and the troops are miserably | terial—so that' 


| to the report that Kars had been captured by 


| people in the battle of the Azizi was but a fore- 


clad. A portion of the clothing manufactured | sable article 


| the enemy, but on the 23d all doubt was set at | taste of what they would yet do in defense of | at Erzerum in September and sent out to Kars | feet deep on the 


rest. On that day a grand council was assem- 
bled by Gazi Muxnrar, at which he read a 


brance” for the dead, and all knelt down and | telegram received from the Sultan, addressed not 


| their homes, their city, and their religion. In 
their valor his Majesty had the greatest confi- 
| dence, and he left the safety of the fortress in 


| was abandoned on the Aladja Dagh, and now | MuknTar has, 
| serves to keep the enemy warm. Another great | all those whe 
want is fuel. “Tezek,” or dried cow dung, the | some 900 hou™ 
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WNIT FTI a out as well where he lived. 


: cause by this time he was cer- 
2B itil | Ti 2 tain that the misery of walking 
} HW about ali night was a less evil 
iI! Ny - to the man than the fear of let- 
ae i i ting any one know the secret of 
. p / his lodgings 

™ L : “ You see this cane,” he went 
on in a friendly way. “It's 
lighter than it looks and pretty 
flexible. It is a kind of cane 
which, laid across the shoul 
ders, is calculated to curl round 
and bite into fleshy places in 
the arm. I should say you 
would find this cane hurt a 

good bit.” 

Kugel made no answer. 

In a quarter of an hour or so 
after this speech a policeman 
appeared, slowly walking down 
the street. 

“ Better take me home,’ 
John. 

“No,” replied the German. 

“Then,” said John, “if you 
will, have it.” He lifted his 
arm and brought down the cane 
with such strength as he was 
wont to put into the handle of 
his axe upon Kugel’s shoul 
ders. As he anticipated, the 
cane curled round and caught 
the unlucky clerk in the fleshy 
part of his arm. Kugel yell- 
ed with pain. The policeman 
stopped and turned on his lan- 
tern. John repeated the stroke. 
The policeman was startled. 
Here was quite an unexpected 
affair. An aseault by one quiet- 
looking man walking with an- 
other, apparently unprovoked, 
and under his very eyes ! 

“TI give him in charge,” 
cried the clerk ; “I give him in 
charge for an assault. You 
saw him do it.” 

“ Yes,” replied the custodian 
of order; “I certainly saw him 
do it. What did you do it for ?”’ 
he asked, “Come, better go 
home quiet, both of you. Past 
twelve o'clock, too, and a rainy 
night.” 

“Take him in charge,” 
shrieked Kugel, stamping his 
foot with rage and pain. 

The policeman hesitated. 

“T surrender,” said John. 
“ Let us go to the police office.” 

At the police office a very 
unexpected thing happened 
John thought thai all he had 
to do was to give his name and 
address and come away. But 
he forgot one important point— 
that unknown persons charged 
with breaches of the peace are 
not, as a rule, allowed to walk 

ay after the formality of 


entered, and proposed to walk 
away with an engagement foi 
the next morning, he was dis 
agreeably surprised at being 
informed that he had to pass 
the night in the lock-up. 

This annoyance was aggra 
vated by the delight of Mr. Ku 
gel. 

“You have taken his name 
and address too ?” asked John. 

That had been done, only 
when, next morning, John pro- 
ceeded to hunt up the address 
given, which was at Hampstead, 
he found to his disgust that the 
astute Kugel had set down a 
street which did not exist. 

“ This,” thought John, as he 
sat down on the stone bench in 
the lock-up—* this is a satisfac- 
tory termination to the evening. 
I am afraid I have made a mess 
of it; but I have not done yet.” 

He refrained from any men- 
tion of his reason for assaulting 
Kugel to the police sergeant, be- 
cause it might do harm to young 
Langton. Besides, as he reflect- 
ed, he had only to get his ad 
dress in thé morning. Sim- 
ple young Arcadian! But the 
backwoods are not a congenial 
field for the study of human 
artfulness. 

Passing the night in a lock- 
up, not alone, but in the com 
pany of other unfortunates, is 
not, as ‘may be imagined, al- 
together without drawb . 
There were three companions 
in misfortune occupying the 
same cell with John. One. of 
these was perfectly and com- 
pletely drunk. He lay on his 

| [Published by Special Arrangement with the Authors.) | side, breathing heavily and quite unconscious. 
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fines, they beaks? Has blows out, yar! An 
then my turn ‘ll come. ‘What’s he been an’ 
done? says the beak. ‘I knows that boy’s face.’ 
‘Priggin’ at the theayter door,’ says the peeler; 
‘a profesh pickpocket, the boy is.’ That's how 
they goes on—swears to it all, bless yer, as if it 
3 Then the beak, he'll say: 


was gawspel truth. Il si 
It’s just 


‘Five years in a reformatory, yar! 
sickenin’—that’s what it is.” 

Then he rolled round, and was off to sleep 
again in a minute. 

[here was another man; John .couldn’t see 
him, but he heard him from time to time groan 
as if in pain. 

“ What is it?” he asked. “ Are you ill?” 

“It is misery—ruin—prison and disgrace,” he 
groaned, And then finding that there was a man 
who would listen to him, the wretched creature, 
who had been arrested that evening, poured forth 
the whole story of his crime and its detection. 

A great weight fell upon the soul of John 
Ashton. The misery of the man became typical 
to him. He had seen the fast city clerk at his 
worst—in the billiard-room ; and he had heard 
him at his worst—talking with his like. Now 
he was with him, at the end of his course, in a 
police cell. It seemed to him as if all were like 
this youth—low and coarse in every thought, cun- 
ning and unscrupulous in every action. The mor- 
al was the same with this poor detected swindler 
as with the fellow Kugel and Will Langton. Bet- 
ting, billiards, drink, and the love of “pleasure.” 
He shrank into his corner and wished himself 
back in Areadia—provided Lettice was with him. 

In the morning, when his case was called, no 
prosecutor appeared, and he was allowed to go 
away. 
{s for Kugel, he went home rejoicing. To be 
sure he had been cowhided—the marks of that 
walking-cane were still upon his shoulders, and 
the pain of those cuts still burning on his arms. 
But his enemy was defeated; he had kept the 
secret of his rooms; and he went home at one 
o'clock in the morning gayly. 

The Frenchman, who was sitting up, heard him 
return, and instantly prepared to take up his old 
position at the key-hole. The boy, who had not 
been out all day, was sound asleep. Through the 
key-hole the aspirant for dramatic success ob- 
served the villain of the piece turn the clothes 
down and look at the boy’s face. 

“Will heimurder him to-night ?” he thought. 

No; not that night, for he replaced the sheet 
and proceeded rapidly to undress. Then he got 
out his bottle of spirits, took a longish pull from 
the mouth of the bottle, and got into bed. 

The Frenchman was disgusted. To-morrow, 
clearly, some fresh steps must be taken. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL. 


“You have not found him, then?” cried Let- 
tive, in despair. 

“ne.” 

John narrated his ill-success, and the easy way 
in which he had been duped. 

“Patience,” he repeated, ending his narrative. 
“Tam going to the office again. Perhaps some- 
thing has turned up there.” 

“Oh, this weary suspense! I dare not speak 
to Mr. Pomeroy about it. And he believes that 
poor Will is guilty. Oh, he can not be—he can 
not be—” 

“Patience.” It was all he could say. 

Mr. Halkett was engaged when he called at the 
Would he wait ? 

John sat down. It was the outside room, a sort 
of great entrance hall, of the warehouse. There 
was a large counter, on which stood the smaller 
boxes waiting to be entered or examined before 
being sent awiy. Clerks were at work among 
them. Presently, John, getting tired of watching 
this part of the business, began to walk about the 
place. A swing door with glass windows led into 
an inner room, where were fifty or sixty clerks ail 
writing. John tried to work out a little sum in 
arithmetic, which occurred to him at the moment. 
So many offices in the City; so many thousands of 
clerks employed; all the clerks writing, writing 
without cessation. How much could one man write 
inaday? Andif all these men were always writ- 
ing, where were the men who are always read- 
ing? And what was Jone with the books which 
they perpetually filled? And as the generations 

run on, and England’s prosperity continues, what 
is to become of all these books? And could not 
an arrangement be made between the American 
and the British legislatures to bridge over the 
Atlantic by means of the old office books? Two 
thousand five hundred miles across—well, the 
ovean being three miles deep, to find the number of 
books necessary to make a roadway broad enough 
for a railway train. It would take a good many, 
but not more, he began to think, than might be 
provided by a single generation of a million clerks, 
working for say thirty years, six hours a day. He 
would have pursued this interesting research, but 
on looking through the glass doors, he was thun- 
der-struck to see, among the clerks in the inner 
room, writing with the rest, his friend Mr. Kugel, 
the hero of last night’s adventures. 

Of course he might have guessed as much. 
Where else would young Langton make friends 
so readily as in his own office ? 

This time he resolved on telling Mr. Halkett 
all he suspected, At all costs it must be ascer- 
tained where the boy was gone to, even if it 
should lead to bis arrest on a charge of em- 
bezzlement; but that, John thought, could be 
averted. 

Meantime Mr. Halkett was keeping him wait- 
ing a long time. 

He could not help staring through the window 
at his companion of last night. Yes, there could 
be no doubt—a man with fair hair and spectacles, 

about the middle height. Kugel sat with his side 
He was industriously writing 


office. 





letters in German, with little suspicion that his 
enemy was only a dozen steps from him, and that 
the moment of detection was actually arrived. 

For up stairs, with Mr. Halkett, was the French 
journalist. His knowledge of English was limit- 
ed, but not so limited as Mr. Halkett’s knowledge 
of French. And it was by gesture, by dramatic 
action, as well as by language, that he conveyed 
his information to the English merchant. 

When he quite understood what had happened, 
Mr. Halkett rang his bell, and sent for a police- 
man. The messenger dispatched, he was ready 
to receive Mr. Ashton. 

“You, mossoo,” he said to the Frenchman, 
“will have the goodness to sit down by me and 
say nothing—nothing at all, for the present.” 

Mossoo complied. He understood that another 
act of the drama, probably containing the grand- 
est tableau of all, was about to commence. 

“‘ Now, Mr. Ashton,” said the partner, “you have 
found out something? You have a clew?” 

John shook his head. 

“Very little, Sir, I am sorry to say.. But I as- 
certained yesterday who was Langton’s chief 
friend, and to-day I find he is one of your 
clerks.” 

“Ay, ay. That is something.” 

“Tt is a man named Kugel.” 

The Frenchman nodded. 

“One of our foreign correspondence clerks. 
Pray goon, Mr. Ashton. Will you take a chair ?” 

“] found out where this man Kugel was likely 
to be found—a billiard-room—and I went there 
and found him. I asked him what had become 
of Langton. He refused to tell me, but it was 
proved that they left the place together, and that 
Langton was drunk.” 

“ Dronk!” cried the Frenchman. “ Mon Dieu! 
Nevare I see a man so dronk.” 

John looked astonished. 

“ Were you there, then ?” 

“Go on, pray, Mr. Ashton,” said the partner. 
“ And then ?” 

“As he refused to give any account of the 
boy, I told him I should follow him home. Now, 
Mr. Halkett, observe that if there were no reason 
why I should not follow him home, he would have 
made no objection. But what did he do? Walk- 
ed the streets till one o’clock in the morning ; and 
then when I cowhided him, gave the policeman a 
false address.” 

“Oh! you—you cowhided—that is, you thrash- 
ed him, did you ?” 

“T did, Sir. And now, Mr. Halkett, as I am 
sure that when we find out this clerk’s lodgings 
we shall learn where the boy has gone, or get 
upon his track, I have an offer to make you. 
am not rich, but I have a few hundreds. They 
are my mother’s property, but I can use them. I 
will pay you the whole amount by check at once, 
if you will undertake to let the boy go.” 

Mr. Halkett hesitated. “ You know,” he said, 
“what I told you yesterday. This case, however, 
is different. I know more than you, my friend, 
as you will speedily find out. And I may tell 
you beforehand that there will be no prosecu- 
tion. The boy, whether guilty or not in intent, 
of which I know nothing, is innocent in reality.” 

“Thank God!” said John. 

“ And—if I may ask—what relation are you, 
Sir, pray, to the boy?” 

“ None at all, Sir; I have never seen him.” 

“Then what—what reason have you for pro- 
posing this generosity on his behalf?” 

“A selfish one, Mr. Halkett. I want to take 
the boy back to his only sister, and I want to ask 
that young lady to marry me.” 

“Ah!” said the Frenchman, throwing up his 
hands. “Itis beau-ti-ful. Itis ravishing. Itisa 
tableau for ze Porte St. Martin. Why do I give ze 
money? AmIfool? amImad? No; itis notzat 
Iam fool. It is”—here he slapped his head with 
emotion—“ it is zat I lo-ove ze Engleesh mees.” 

Here the policeman was introduced. 

“You will be good enough, policeman, to stand 
behind the screen until I touch the bell. You, 
Mr. Ashton, and you, mossvo, had better go be- 
hind the screen too”—it was a big old-fashioned 
screen—“ and you will all then wait there till I 
ring the bell. Then you can come out.” 

“ A moi!” cried the Frenchman, leading the way 
behind the screen. “ You, Monsieur le Gendarme, 
here ; you, monsieur, here; I in ze front. Hem? 
When ze bell rings, I am in front; I dash ze 
screen aside—so; it falls with a—how do you 
say ’—grand fracas. Tableau!” 

This was exactly what happened. When Ku- 
gel was summoned into the chief’s presence, a 
minute later, they were all there ranged behind 
the screen in safe concealment. 

“T sent for you, Kugel, in reference to this af- 
fair of young Langton’s,” 

“You, Sir.” 

“T understand that you were his most intimate 
friend.” 

“I certainly was his friend,” said Kugel. 

“Can you throw any light on the affair ?” 

“Nothing whatever, Sir, I assure you. I wish 
I could. He did tell me, walking away from the 
office, that he ought to have paid some money 
into the bank, but was too late.” 

‘ “He did not say that he had the money upon 
aim ?” 

“No, Sir; I did not ask him. I think it very 
unlikely that he would have carried all that mon- 
ey away with him.” 

“True; it seems unlikely, 
Langton early that evening.” 

“We walked together to a place where I often 
stop for a cup of coffee”’—oh, Mr. Kugel, and all 
that gin and water—“ and there he left me.” 

“T see. And have you any reason to believe 
that Langton had contracted any low habits ?” 

“T have no reason to believe that he had done 
so. But I seldom saw him in the evening.” 

“ Did he, for instance, frequent billiard-rooms, 
music-halls, or places of that sort ?” 

‘“‘Not to my knowledge; but I could not say 
with certainty. It was not likely,” he added, with 


Well, you left 





a smile all sweetness and light, “that I should 
ever meet him at such places. My evenings are 
differently spent.” 

“T am glad to hear it. Then, Kugel, I am to 
understand that you know nothing whatever of 
this business ?” 

“ Nothing at all, Sir, further than what I have 
told you.” 

“ And you can not guess where William Langton 
nowis? Think. You were with him a good deal ; 
can you not suggest any place where he might 
have fled to escape the consequences of his act ?” 

“T can not form the least idea.” 

“He was in debt, it appears. A man has 
been here to-day asking for him, and stating that 
a promise was made that he should be paid yes- 
terday—yesterday, the very day on which he dis- 
appeared. That makes the case look worse.” 

“T am surprised to hear that he was in debt,” 
replied Kugel. “He did not tell me of it. But 
I think, Sir, that you somewhat exaggerate my 
intimacy with Langton. I reaily know very little 
about him, certainly not so much as some others 
more of his own age in the office.” 

“Very well, then. I have no other questions 
to ask you. Come, Kugel,” said Mr. Halkett, with 
a sudden change in manner, “ you are lying. You 
know where young Langton is.” 

“I do not. And I am not lying,” he replied, 
d 


ly. 
“You know where he is, and you know where 
the money is. Will you give him up?” 

“TI do not know. I have not seen him since he 
left me on Wednesday evening.” 

“In that case—” Mr. Halkett struck his bell 
sharply. 

The screen behind his chair was instantly 
drawn aside, and Kugel saw the enemy who had 
followed him so persistently the night before, a 
policeman, and a man whom he had never seen 
before. 

He turned pale and trembled. 

Then he remembered that he had given a 
wrong address. No one, at any rate, knew where 
he lived. 

And yet they looked so confident and so 
pleased those two men—the one whom he knew, 
and the other, a black-haired man with sharp 
eyes, who stood with folded arms, and only ad- 
vanced, as if he was on a stage. 

In fact, the Frenchman was on a stage. This 
was his situation. A screen scene is not new on 
the stage, and Lady Teazle is not the only wom- 
an who has been hidden behind one. But it is 
always effective, and the Frenchman was think- 
ing how the thing would look on the boards. In 
his own mind he represented that character so 
dear to all French novelists, playwrights, and 
poets—the instrument of Fate. He, a French- 
man, was bringing destruction and punishment 
upon a scoundrel, who was also a German. 

It was delightful—it was sensational. 

One drawback only interfered with perfect en- 
joyment of the situation. John was acting his 
part capitally, the Frenchman thought. As a 
matter of fact, John was simply looking with 
some kind of pity mixed with wonder at the cul- 
prit, who, he felt sure, was about to be exposed. 
Now when an actor succeeds in looking natural 
he acts well; but the grouping was soiled by 
the policeman, who had no dramatic talent what- 
ever, and stood as if he were a machine or a sol- 
dier at drill. 

“ Now, Mr. Ashton,” said Mr. Halkett, “we are 
going in search of the lost boy. Kugel will be 
taken with us.” 

They went down stairs, a procession of five, 
headed by Mr. Halkett. The middle man of the 
five was Kugel, who said nothing. Great aston- 
ishment was excited in the office when it became 
known that Kugel had gone off with the chief, 
with a policeman, and with two strangers, in a 
cab. Every body connected this unwonted busi- 
ness with young Langton, but opinions were di- 
vided as to the meaning of it. And the busy 
pens stopped for a few minutes while the writers 
laid their heads together and whispered. For 
some thought that Kugel was proved to be an ac- 
complice in the embezzlement, and others thought 
that he had found out where Langton had hid- 
den himself and told Mr. Halkett—which seemed 
mean; others, again, thought that the strangers 
had brought information to the office on which 
Kugel would be called to give evidence. A kind 
of awe, not without a certain pleasantness of its 
own, fell upon all in the office that 2 
One among them—one of the youngest—was sus- 
pected of a grievous crime; another might be 
concerned in it. The disgrace of those two fell 
on the young men’s hearts as a note of warning, 
and those who owed debts, or had bad con- 
sciences, resolved on reform. 

Meantime the Frenchman sat on the box be- 
side the driver, and within the cab were the oth- 
er four, all perfectly silent. 


In Kugel’s lodgings sat poor Will n 
aloné, as perfectly miserable as a boy can well be. 
His adviser recommended him to lie close, and 
not to stir out of the house under any circeum- 
stances. He could not if he wished, because he 
had no hat, and his coat had been slashed and cut 
by the robber who stole the money. It was not 
healthy to sit for forty-eight hours in a bedroom 
on a ground-floor back, afraid even to open a 
window for fear of being seen. Add to this the 
wretchedness produced by disordered liver—one 
result of that fatal night’s intoxication—by too 
much tobacco, and by the ever-gnawing pain of a 
reproaching conscience. It was to this misery 
that Kugel’s counsels led him. And what would 
Lettice—poor Lettice!—say? What would be 
ay | agony and shame when the thing was known 
to her? 

How, too, could he get away? He had no 
money, Kugel had no money. And if the latter 
could find any, where could he go? To Ameri- 
ca? But he must first elude the police, who, as 
Kugel told him—lying in this as in every thing 





else—were already searching for him. There 
were no books to read, because the tenant of 
those rooms cared for nothing in the way of 
printed matter but the betting intelligence and 
the faces of cards; so that the prisoner had to 
sit in an almost intolerable solitude, with no oth- 
er resource but to smoke, eat, and drink. 

He was doing none of these things when the 
cab drove to the door. He was sitting with his 
head in his two hands at a table, gazing vacantly 
before him, trying in vain to find some solitary 
gleam of comfort, and the tears were rolling 
down his face. Should he write to Lettice ? 
Should he at least tell her that he was innocent, 
but afraid to leave his present asylum? And 
then he started to his feet in terror, because he 
heard steps in the hall, and because these steps 
were coming straight to his own door. 

The first who entered was Mr. Halkett himself 
—the man of all men he most dreaded. Be- 
hind him came a policeman, and at sight of 
him the boy dropped his head upon the table and 
sobbed aloud. He did not wait to see who came 
after. It was enough for him that he was to be 
apprehended, because the civil power was present 
in the flesh. 

“Langton,” said Mr. Halkett, “stand up, Sir, 
and tell me about this.” 

He stood up and brushed away his tears. 

“T lost the money, Sir.” Here he saw his 
friend. 

“You here, Kugel !” he cried. 

“Tell us, Langton,” repeated Mr. Halkett, 
“how you came here, and why you are staying 
here.” 

“Kugel brought me,” he replied. “Kugel 
told me that no one would believe me if I said 
that I lost the money, and that a warrant was 
out for my arrest. So I was afraid to go away.” 

“ Kugel brought you here ?” 

“Yes. I was—I was—” The boy hung his 
head for shame. “I was drunk, and did not 
know what happened; and in the morning I 
found myself lying in the bed. And, oh, itr. 
Halkett, I am not guilty. Indeed, indeed, I am 
not. See, my coat was cut and torn like this. I 
found it so in the morning. And all the money 
was gone.” 

“Why was not the money paid into the 
bank ?” 

“T was sent out at half past three, and on the 
way met Kugel, and we stopped to talk. And he 
had to tell me that Cassandra had lost the race.” 

“Cassandra? Cassandra lost—” 

“The Cambridgeshire stakes. We had both 
backed the horse. Kugel advised me. I should 
have won twenty pounds, because the odds were 
twenty to one, and Kugel would have won a 
hundred.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Halkett, getting interested. 
“And so Kugel bets, does he? Before we go 
any farther, tell me where you generally spend 
your evenings.” 

“Sometimes we go to music-halls and some- 
times to play billiards.” 

“You and Kugel. Goon. Why did you not 
return the money to the cashier ?” 

“ Because it was half past four when I got 
back, and I thought I would step round in the 
morning and no one would know. I was afraid 
to tell him I was too late.” 

“Who knew of your having the money ?” 

“Only Kugel; unless I told any body else when 
I—got drunk.” 

“A lad who confesses to being a drunkard—” 
me Sir; no. It is the only time in all my 

ife.” 

“To be afraid of telling the truth, to waste his 
evenings in low haunts, to bet upon horse-races 
—do you think that lad a fit person to receive 
promotion in my office ?” 

Will m made no reply. 

“Now, Sir,” he turned to Kugel, who was sit- 
ting down with an air of great composure. “ First 
of all, you are dismissed my service.” 

“Very good,” said Kugel. “Go on.” 


“Next you are given in charge for robbing 
se boy gton of the money which he has 
lost.” 

Kugel laughed. But it was rather an uneasy 
laugh. 

“Prove it,” he said. “Prove it. I find the 


boy drunk on a door-step, I pick him up and car- 
ry him home in a cab. He was robbed already 
when I picked him up.” 

“They left the billiard-room together,” ob- 
served John. “That I can prove.” 

“Listen,” said Mr. Halkett, “to a plain tale. 
Would you repeat,” he asked the Frenchman— 
“would you repeat the story you told me ?” 

“Every ting done, hear to me,” he " 
“It is midnight. Ze bells have struck ze hour. 
Ze streets are silent. It rains, and those who 
sleep not hear ze dropping upon ze stones. 
Hark! A voiture—a cab. Ye door opens him- 
self. A step of foot makes himself to hear. A 
step of foot which carries— Aha! what do that 
step of foot carry ?” 

“Idiot of a Frenchman!” cried Kugel. “Goon. 
I carried the boy to bed, because he was drunk.” 

“Tt is very well,” replied the narrator. “TI pro- 
ceed; Iam idiot of Frenchman, amI? We shall 
see 


“On ze bed that boy,” he pointed to Will 
Langton, “lies; his face is red and—what you 
say ?—gonflé, because he has dronk ver much 
pell-ell. His eyes are half shut—so—and he 
breathe—so—hune, grunc. Nevare I see a boy 
more dronk. Then our dear friend who call me 
idiot of Frenchman, he opens ze cabinet, heu, like 
this,” he opened the common lodging-house chif- 
fonnier which stood against the wall; “he take 
out bottle—en effet—this bottle—and make a 
glass half gin half water. He give this to ze 
boy. Then that boy’s eyes shut tight—so—he 
breathe more ’ard—hune, gr-r-r-unc—he is more 
dronk than before, and he knows nozing—noz- 
ing at all.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





